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OT in all the years of anti- 
N Communist agitation has the 

country engaged in so excited 
a debate as that aroused by the Mundt- 
Nixon bill. This is not surprising in 
the light of the thick-and-thin loyalty 
of Communists to Soviet policy, what- 
ever it may be, and the anti-Soviet 
foreign policy of the United States. 
How come, ask the advocates of ex- 
ceptional action against Communists, 
that we follow an anti-Communist 
foreign policy and then let the Com- 
munists agitate freely at home? 

The question seems to make sense 
But it raises at once another question 
how best to combat Communism. Not 
even abroad does our foreign policy 
encourage the suppression of the Com- 
munists. We combat them by material 
aid, diplomacy, and such pressures as 
we put on the Italians—not all to be 
defended in the name of other people’s 
liberties. But not even in occupied 
areas under military control do Amer- 
lean generals counsel the sutlawry of 
Communists 

The reasons for according them the 
Same liberties as other parties—while 
expressing a justified hostility to what 
they stand for—are practically sound 
a well as democratically defensible. 
Outlawry has failed wherever it has 
been tried. It results only in under- 
sfound movements more difficult to 
combat. Unlawful activities should of 
Course be prosecuted — whether done 
by Communists or others. But it has 
mat been held in carrying out our anti- 
Communist foreign policy anywhere 
that opinions, associations, Soviet con- 
Rections or ultimate anti-democratic 
Purposes justify suppression. Nor do 
our diplomatic pressures on other gov- 
raments encourage any such action. 

It this is the method of our foreign 
wicy, why should we adopt at home 


® The Mundt-Nixon bill died in the 80th Congress, but already plans are 
being made to re-introduce it, or its equivalent, in the 8lst Congress. Senators 
Wiley and Ferguson attempted to rush through a substitute bill in the final 
hours before Congress adjourned, which eliminated some of the unconstitu- 
tional provisions of the original, but contained the same requirement that the 
Communist Party and its fronts register as such and report their membership 


democvatic traditions and procedures? 
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The fight over the Mundt-Nixon bill is only one aspect of the continuing 
problem—how to combat Communism and Fascism. Is it possible to frame 
a law that discriminates only against totalitarian groups? Can Communism 
and Fascism be successfully suppressed by legislation without violating our 
This question has engaged the minds 
of some of our most brilliant lawyers and libertarians, and has not yet been 
definitively answered. The New Leader has carried articles on the problem by 
Morris Ernst, Louis Waldman, and others, and will continue exploring. 

Roger Baldwin, who now contributes to this series on how to combat those 
who would use our democratic rights to destroy them—and how not to fight 
them—has a long record of victories to his credit in the battle to preserve civil 
liberties. The American Civil Liberties Union could almost be described as 
the lengthened shadow of Roger Baldwin. It has taken the position that every 
minority group, however reactionary or revolutionary or crackpot, must be 
protected in its right to all our liberties; that destruction of the righis of Com- 
munists or Fascists would be a threat to the rights of all of us. 

We hope that readers will participate in the discussion of this highly con- 
troversial and complex problem by writing letters to the editors. 
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a pokey at variance with it? The advo- 
cates of outlawry and the Mundat- 
Nixon bill—which would have that 
effect—have only the weak argument 
that we are responsible at home and 
we can't be responsible abroad among 
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alien people. It is our duty, they savy, 
to stop the undermining of our own 
government by a party serving a 
foreign dictatorship. But they cannot 
answer the objection that Communism 
underground would be far more diffi- 
cult to fight than Communism above 
ground, except by asserting that it is 
underground already—one of those 
half-truths that distorts the case, They 
cannot answer the objection that once 
a movement is outlawed and a search 
is on for subversive radicals, a lot more 
than Communists will be hounded. 
The whole non-Communist left would 
be suspect because the right does not 


discriminate among those left of center. 
But more dangerous to American 
prestige than practical effects on the 
left would be the confession inherent 
in outlawry that the United States is 
not a strong enough democracy to 
tolerate the open advocacy of Com- 
munism. We would advertise Commu- 
nism to the world as a formidable 
menace in the US, to be met only by 
force. We would have abdicated ou 
democratic professions and taken a leaf 
from the book of the police state. 
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Bur we need not worry over the 
prospects. The preposterous Mundt- 
Nixon bill will not become law. If the 
8lst Congress should pass it, and it 
should become law, the courts would 
make short work of it. Not a constitu- 
tional authority in the country would 
presume to give it his blessing. Prof. 
Zechariah Chafee, Jr., of Harvard 
thinks so little of it as law that he 
dismisses the constitutional points to 
score it as policy urging the Senate 
Committee to discard this “unheard- 
of bill.” 


The sound legal case against it has 
been compromised by the exaggerated 
and unnecessary propaganda of the 
Communists, who have put on a cam- 
paign unprecedented for ineptitude. 
I do not share the view of those who 
think the Party wants the bill passed 
so as to pose as martyrs and to show 
the world what a fake American de- 
mocracy is. Their antics may look as 
if that were their motive because they 
risk that result. They are not so cal- 
culating. Rather they act for self- 
preservation, and for good measure 
pose as the champions of American 
civil liberties. Nobody familiar with 
Communist tactics will be fooled by 
their protestations of love for democ- 
racy; they embrace only to control 
A “Fascist police state measure,” they 
cry. Yes, and we add, “a Communist 
police state measure” as well. 


But it is not the Communist oppo- 
sition that has built up the case against 
the bill. It is that of anti-Communist 
and the non-Communist national agen- 
cies. They are practically unanimous 
against it, including the AFL, the CIO, 
the Liberal Party, the Americans for 
Democratic Action, the Civil Liberties 
Union, the NAACP. It is not only this 
particular bill they are against, but, 
like some of the politicians and even 
the FBI, the general notion of out- 
lawry of a particular party for opinions 
associations and objectives. They would 
be against any similar measure. They 
have confidence that the American 
people can combat Communism with- 
out calling on police and prosecutors 
to help them. Only when Communists 
step over the line of propaganda to 
action, it is time to call the cops. 

But such a tolerant policy does not 
satisfy a lot of people who have come 
to look on Communism as something 


DEFENSE 


to be treated in law as a special evil. 
Communists have acted in other coun- 
tries unlawfully to seize governments 
on dictation from Moscow. They might 
try it here. So define them as an in- 
ternational unlawful conspiracy. But 
how distinguish it in law from Ca- 
tholicism? After all, the Pope is the 
head of a not wholly democratic for- 
eign government; and Catholics in 
other lands have been known to seize 
governments—witness Franco and the 
Latin American dictators. No, the in- 
ternational conspiracy idea is danger- 
ous doctrine by which to attack Com- 
munists: it can be stretched to so many 
others. 

I have not yet heard of a legal 
principle by which we could success- 
fully curb Communist propaganda. 
No form of outlawry could meet the 
constitutional tests. We have tried the 
“force and violence” doctrine. It has 
not worked. No Communist has been 
jailed for advocating it, because it 
can’t be proved in court. Even in the 
deportation cases where aliens have 
few rights, the Supreme court has yet 
to speak as to its relevance to them. 
We have tried the foreign agents regis- 
tration law, with the idea of catching 
Communists. It has not worked. Agency 
of the Soviet Government cannot be 
proved in law, though everybody 
knows it in fact. Federal employee 
tests have gotten rid of some Com- 
munists, but that is a narrow field 
where almost any test the US Govern- 
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By DAVID J. DALLIN 
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Tito: “Stalin of the Balkans” 


NE would need a special diction- 
QO ary to plough through the verbi- 

age of the Cominform statement 
and Tito’s backtalk. In these exchanges 
customary terms assume a_ special 
meaning; accusations are disguised; 
and the actual points of dispute are 
not mentioned at all. Reduced to its 
simplest terms, the 
Yugoslav situation 
presents itself in 
the following light. 


In each country 
conquered during 
and since the war, 
Stalin has ap- 
pointed a bailiff, 
obliged to carry 
out the instruc- 
tions of his master 
and bound towork 
in the interest of 
Russia. One of these bailiffs, appointed 
to control the province of Yugoslavia, 
fancied himself to be the real boss of 
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his domain 


This fact has sorely injured the pres 
tige of Stalin and weakened his dy- 
namic striking power. The mad man 
in Belgrade must be removed — for 
Stalin there is no alternative. All at- 
tempts at compromise, tried,for three 
months before the insubordination was 
publicly denounced, failed. The mo- 
ment the statements were released in 
Prague and Belgrade, the breach had 
gone beyond repair. Now Moscow must 


strike, and strike hard 


This is the essence of the startling 
events inside the Soviet sphere. Seen 
in the light of history, they recall a 
multitude of similar crises when grand- 
scale conquerors were compelled to 
cope with disloyalty and insurrection 
among their generals and civilian offi- 
cials appointed to run newly-won areas. 
What has changed is merely the out- 
ward appearance, the formulas, slogans, 
the ideological dress. 


* ° *. 


Srauin gave his European acquisi- 
tions a fictitious independence. This 
fiction maintained that a “voluntary 
alliance” bound the peoples of Eastern 
and Central Europe to Moscow; mock 
elections were used to reinforce this 
pretense; a host of Russian military 
advisers, police officials and “special- 
ists’ were quietly working in the 
satellite states in the interests of the 
Soviet Government. A Russian delega- 


tion to the Cominform under Yudin 
wielded considerable power in Bel- 
grade; Yugoslavia’s foreign policy was 


to be strictly in line with that of 
Molotov’s office. The only real con- 
cession Stalin made to the myth of 
Yugoslav independence consisted in the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops after the 
war. It was an interesting experiment 

to assure the submission of Belgrade 
without occupation by Russian troops. 
While Poland, Hungary, and Rumania 
continue to harbor sizable units of the 
Soviet Army, Russian troops have with- 


drawn from Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
and Bulgaria. 

What we are witnessing now is the 
breakdown of this experiment in Soviet 
foreign policy: the trend is away from 
Moscow. Independence, fictitious though 
it has been, has been reiterated in con- 
stitutions, treaties, and public pro- 
nouncements so as suddenly to become 
the springboard for a secession move- 
ment. 

If Moscow strikes now, it will still 
try to disguise its action; it will inter- 
vene in its peculiar and well-concealed 
way. There will of course be a group 
of Yugoslav Communists willing to join 
with Stalin against Tito, and two lead- 
ers of such a movement are already 
being kept warm in Moscow. With the 
approval of the Cominform, they may 
well declare themselves the “true rep- 
resentatives of Marxism-Leninism” and 
ask for help from the fraternal parties, 
especially in Rumania and Hungary. 
Police and, if necessary, armed force, 
including Soviet tanks and planes, will 
be placed at their disposal, and a series 
of dramatic conflicts will in all proba- 
bility lead to the quelling of Tito’s in- 
surrection and the establishment of a 
“loyal” pro-Soviet clique as the new 
government of Yugoslavia. As long as 
possible Moscow will seek to remain in 
the wings. p rn 
Tue greatest sensation in the Yugo- 
slav developments is the degree of 
aversion to Soviet agents which has 
become manifest in the acrimonious 
exchanges between Belgrade and Mos- 
cow. Only three years ago these men 
arrived from the Soviet Union endowed 
with the halo of liberators and the 
blessings of the Great Stalin, with a 
tremendous capital. of good-will earned 
by the Soviet Army throughout the 
Slav as well as the Western world. 
These Soviet agents have managed not 
only to waste this initial stock of popu- 
lar favor but also to transform general 
svmpathy into general hate which now 
extends well into the 
parties of the Soviet sphere 


Communist 
These new 


"men from Russia, operating behind the 


scenes in each of the satellite states, 
represent an amalgam of the proverbial 
rudeness of the old Russian chinovnik, 
with the ruthlessness of the Communist 
militant and the haughtiness of a co. 
lonial administrator. 


* ad * 


Away from Moscow! A few months 
ago the loyal George Dimitrov publicly 
advocated the formation of a blot of 
the “new democracies”—of all the Eu- 
ropean satellites but not the Soviet 
Union. He was reprimanded by Moscow 
and obediently dropped his plan, 
Stalin’s idea is gradually to incorporate 
the satellites into the Soviet Union, as 
the international situation makes this 
possible, but never to permit the 
emergence of blocs of satellites en- 
dowed with force and a degree of 
genuine independence. 

The present situation seems appropri- 
ate to warrant the inclusion into the 
USSR of at least one or two of the 
satellites, in first place Rumania and 
Hungary. But every move such as 
Dimitrov's doublecrosses this plan. 

Tito has tried where Dimitrov failed. 
Controlling a country three times as 
big as Bulgaria, he advances the pro- 
gram of a long line of Balkan revolu- 
tionaries—the creation of a Balkan 
Federation, including Yugoslavia, Bul- 
garia, and Albania, and eventually 
Greece. Such a new state, consisting of 
seven or eight smaller nationalities, 
with a population of from 25,000,000 to 
30,000,000, would be capable of con- 
ducting its own policy, often supporting 
Moscow but strong enough to split with 
it on crucial issues whenever deemed 
necessary. This pet project of Tito’s, 
would strike such a hard blow at 
Stalin’s policies that the distribution of 
world power would change. 

This is why two developments are 
now imminent: first, a new struggle in 
Belgrade and perhaps all over the 
Balkans; and second, the tightening of 
Soviet control over all of its satellites 
after the failure of the experiment to 
rule without armed force. 
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Democratic Fatalism 


T is a strange and instructive exper 
I ience which we are passing through 
these hot and humid days. The 


Republican: met in Philadelpt 
adopted a platform and nominated 
Dewey and Warren. It is taken for 


‘ 


granted that these men will serve for 
the next four vears as President and 
Vice President of 
the United States 
So firmly is this 
held 


Governor 


conviction 
that 
Dewey's plans for 
his campaign are 
contemplated with 
a yawn. He could 
win without a 
campaign. There 
are even those who 
hold that he could 
increase his vote 
by remaining at home. 

Millions of citizens—nobody knows 
how many—view this prospect of Re- 
publican success with discomfort. They 
are like a man in a rowboat being swept 
ove’ Niagara. They take for granted 
that re is nothing they can do about 
it. Roosevelt carried the country four 
times by great majorities. Roosevelt is 
gone. It is taken for granted that in the 
absence of Rosevelt the country will 
just naturally revert to its Republican 
manner of life. The Democrats, the 
New Dealers, théliberals acknowledge 
that they cannot agree upon a man 
who can pull them together and tead 
them in a winning campaign. They are 
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so mesmerized into inaction that thev 
ure in a mood to let the election go by 
default 

This defeatism is obviously unneces- 


ary. There are plenty of good men in 
the Democratic-liberal fold 
no need of nominating Harry 
It is only recently that we have 
into the habit of continuing in the 
presidential office men who came into 
this high post through the death of the 
elected incumbent. When the Dem- 
ocrats meet in Philadelphia on July 12 
they could, if they wanted to, nominate 
a man who would have a chance to beat 
Dewey. 


There is 
Truman, 


fallen 


» ve o 


The Conventional Convention 


l CAN make one suggestion to the 
Democrats that would help—that is, if 
they would listen. When I arrived at 
the Convention Hall before the opening 
of the great parliament of Republicans 
] was struck by the extent of the me- 
chanical preparations. There were. of 
course, hundreds of journalists on hand. 
But these we have had from the begin- 
ning. What was new was the elaborate 
provision for broadcasting, photograph- 
ing and televising the proceedings 
Hundreds of men and trucks were un- 
loading equipment. The hall was being 
ringed round with eyes and ears that 
would carry the doings of the delegates 
instantaneously to the farthest reaches 
of the country. People as far away as 
Boston, Milwaukee and St. Louis could 
actually look on. Everywhere people 
could listen. 


It seems to me that if 


convention 
managers could get the reactions of 
their television audiences they would 
revamp their programs. I heard a good 
many remarks from these video cos- 
Most of them were good Re- 
publicans, but almost without excep- 
tion they were either bored or disgusted 


by what they 


tumers. 


saw and heard. It seems 
necessary to have some sort of show 
on the stage while all of the 
political business is being transacted 
somewhere beyond the reach of public 
eyes and ears. Time out of mind the 
preliminary sessions have been filled 
by the old wheel-horse politicians, men 
like Governor Green and Ciiairman 
Reece. They storm up and down the 
scale, misuse our precious language and 
make the listeners heartily wish they 
were somewhere else. The illiteracy of 
some of the speakers featured by the 
Republicans, their unashamed resort to 
primitive oratorical tricks, their gen- 
eral nasal backwardness and stupidity 
were too much even for some ardent 
admirers of Dewey, Taft or Stassen. 
Even Clare Booth Luce, smart and 
sophisticated as she is, followed the 
example of the most uncouth of the 
politicians by spending a good share of 
her time beating the air about the sins 
of poor Harry S. Truman. 


serious 


The Democrats could make a start 
toward winning the election by arrang- 
ing a convention program to which 
people could listen without shame or 
boredom. It would not be at all diffi- 
cult. In between the frankly entertain- 
ment features, pieces by the band and 
solos by Gladys Swarthout, there could 
be short and carefully prepared ad- 
dresses by intelligent speakers on real 
issues which are of interest to the 
voters. The old guard boys with their 
darkened minds could be _ suitably 
entertained in some other part of the 
forest. 

What the politicians fail to realize is 
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that people taken separately are more 
intelligent people piled 
mobs. Thousands of men in a hal! may 
be hypnotized into accepting hogwash 
as patriotic But millions of 
people sitting in little family groups 
about their radios retain their sense, 
their judgment, their standards. When 
they hear a fool talk, they know him 
for the fool he is. He may be a Gov- 
ernor or a Committee Chairman or 
anything else, to citizens listening in 
the quiet and decency of their homes 
he sounds silly and stupid. The political 
party that first makes this great dis- 
covery will have a great advantage 
over its rivals. I would like to have the 
Democrats stage a conclave that would 
wow the country. 


than up in 


wisdom. 


” * a 


Truman Not Obligatory 


| WOULD like it. but I do not expect 
it. In fact, when the Republicans com- 
mit one blunder the Democrats can be 
depended on to commit two. The spell- 
just held forth 
beneath the shadow of William Penn 
pictured Harry S. 


binders who have 


Truman a devil and 
arch-criminal. The politicians of the 
opposite tribe who are about to assem- 
ble will probably sound just as silly 
when they laud him as a great leader. 
Everyone knows that he is a simple 
and decent man who happens to be 
President of the United States and 
doesn’t quite know what to make of 
things. 

It would take a miracle to break the 
spell which holds the Democrats under 
the fixed idea that they must nominate 
this man. And miracles are things of 
the distant past. But I can dream, cant 
I? In my dreams I think what fun we 
could have if the party of Franklin 
Roosevelt were to nominate a man who 
could win. 
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' ASHINGTON, D.C.—The nomi- 
nation of Dewey and Warren 
appears to have left the Dem- 

ocratic Party more pessimistic and de- 
featist everywhere—except in White 
House circles. One of the few Dem- 
ocrats with fight left in him is Presi- 
dent Truman. There is a stubborn 
quality in Harry Truman, especially 
when he gets fighting mad, as he is 
now. 

So instead of waiting for a Repub- 

lican tide to flatten him, the report is 





What About It, 
General Keyes? 
| The New Leader on June 12, 1948 
|described the siaritling case of 
Mikhail Soloviov, editor of the 
| Russian-language newspaper, Ogni,| 
{in Salzburg, Austria, who was ar-| 
rested by the American authorities | 
for reprinting an anti-Soviet article, 
from a Paris publication. For this) 
crime Soloviow was courimartialed 
by an American court in Salzburg | 
on June 22 and sentenced to three | 
months in jail, The sentence was 
\suspended and Soloviow set free. | 
| Two days later he was again arrested | 
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because higher-ups in AMG for: 
Austria saw fit to revoke the sus-| 
pension. This surprising action of our 
military authorities in Austria can 
be interpreted only as a token of, 
deference to the Soviet authorities. 
The Communist press in Austria 





warmly applauds the latest decision. 
Is this really the time to return to) 
the dead-and-buried policy of ap: | 








peasing the Soviet Union? 
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that Harry is going to carry the fight 
to Dewey and Warren right after the 
conclusion of the Democratic conven- 


} tion which opens in Philadelphia on 















July 12, 

Truman’s opening shot will be to re- 
call the 80th Congress into session, He 
will present the Republican majority 
with the schedule of unfinished legisla- 
ion they left behind when they rushed 
of to the Republican convention 

Heading the list of “must” legislation 
will be Truman’s 10-point program for 
‘ontrolling inflation and high prices 
Truman will demand that the Repub- 
| lican Congress give the people the pro- 


Ing cost defy 
Dewey and Warren to go into the cam- 


oe Paign loaded down with the record of 


tection he demands against the spiral- 
} of living, or he will 
& 


their 


eg party in the 80th Congress. 
& High on the list of “must” legislation 


Wl be Truman's civil rights program. 
This is another point on which the Re- 
Publican record is vulnerable. Repub- 
lican platforms have long given lip- 
Ktvice to many of the measures 
MVocated by Truman in his civil Tights 
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Harry 


Is 
Fighting Mad 


By Jonathan Stout 


message to the Congress. Despite this, 
reactionary Republicans have ganged 
up with reactionary Democrats in op- 
posing the specific measures that would 
carry out this program. And this at a 
time when Truman himself was willing 
to risk his political future by estrang- 
ing an important and weighty segment 
of his own party. 

Another issue will be Truman’s de- 
mand for passage of the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner long-range housing bill. Despite 
the backing of conservative Senator 
Taft himself, Republicans have pre- 
vented passage of the only measure in 
sight that can give the people relief in 
the housing problem. 

President Truman also will challenge 
the Republican Congress, which has al- 
ready ousted more than a million work- 
ers from coverage of the Social Security 
Act, to extend the coverage of this Act 
and to enact health insurance, which 
he demanded in a previous message to 
the Congress. 

Other challenges Truman will fling 
at the Republican Congress will be for 
action on federal aid to education, re- 
peal of the oleomargarine tax, increase 
of minimum wages, universal military 
training and defeat of the effort of the 
big oil companies to grab the oil-rich 
tidelands which lie within the three- 
mile limit off our coasts. 

While Dewey and Warren look as 
though they are far out in front right 
now, the plans for Truman’s bold and 
aggressive challenge to the Repub- 
licans may turn the Presidential race 
into a neck-and-neck contest before 
November. 


- ~ * 


Tux currently starchless spirit of the 
Democrats was exemplified this week 
by the Democratic primary election in 
the District of Columbia. Out of a pop- 
ulation of over 600,000, only 471 Dem- 
ocrats voted in the primary to send 
delegates to the national convention 
and to elect the members of the im- 
portant D.C. Democratic Central Com- 
mittee. 

A spirited campaign for Eisenhowe1 
failed to make the grade with Washing- 
ton Democrats, who voted to pledge the 
delegation and the District’s six votes 
to Truman until a majority of the dele- 
gation decides otherwise. Harry won 
over Ike by 236 votes to 181. 

Most significant part of the D.C. 
primary, perhaps, was the fact that a 
majority consisting of members otf 
Americans for Democratic Action was 
elected to the D.C. Democratic Central 
Committee. Among this group were 
such prominent ADA members as Til- 
ford E. Dudley, a top official of CIO- 
PAC; Mrs. Enest K. Lindley, wife of 
the prominent columnist; Clement F. 
Preller, a top leader of the AFL D.C 
and Maryland State Federation of 
Labor; Joseph L. Rauh, ADA national 
official; Benjamin C. Sigal, president of 
the ADA Washington chapter; J. C. 
Turner, official of AFL Operating 
Engineers Union; and Gerhard Van 
Arkel, prominent New Deal official. 

Control of the D.C. Central Commit- 
tee gives these ADAers control of the 
Democratic Party machinery in Wash- 
ington. It is the first time that liberals 
have been in control of the party: ma- 
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chinery here, even during the 


tenure of the New Deal regime. 
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long 


T-H Act Challenged 


OBERT N. DENHAM, generat coun- 
sel of the NLRB, who has launched a 
campaign to cripple unions in America, 
this week made a tripple attack against 
the United Mine Workers of America, 
the International Typographical Union 
(AFL) and the National Farm Labor 
Union (AFL). 

Most interesting of the three was the 
attack on the farm laborers union, 
which will be heard in the US District 
Court in Fresno, Calif., before this issue 
of The New Leader goes to press. 

The Farm Labor Union, jointly with 
the Teamsters and Winery Workers 
Unions, are charged with conducting a 
secondary boycott in the agricultural 
workers strike against the Di Giorgio 
Fruit Corporation at Bakersfield, Calif. 
The farm laborers union is charged 
with “causing others to cease using, 
selling, handling, transporting or other- 
wise dealing in the products of the 
producer.” 

The Taft-Hartley Law, under which 
this prosecution is brought, specifically 
excludes from its coverage “any indi- 
vidual employed as an agricultural 
laborer.” The union’s attorney, Alex- 
ander H. Schullman of Los Angeles, 
this week challenged the constitution- 
ality of the action since Denham is 
attempting to penalize agricultural 
laborers while denying them any rights 
under the law. 

Attorney Schullman also announced 
that he will challenge the constitution- 


“When we find that a foreign na- 
tion is going Communist.” recently 
stated James B. Carey, secretary- 
treasurer of the CIO, “we send out 
a sandwich wagon, but in the United 
States we pass a law and call out 
the police. This double standard is 
confusing the American people and 
the world.” In the July issue of Work, 
the paper of the Catholic Labor 
Alliance of Chicago, an interview 
with Carey presents his views after 
his return from Europe as CIO rep- 
resentative to the WFTU. 

Reporter Ed Marciniak states: 
“Carey's concern for the future of 
Europe was that in the fight be- 
tween rightists like General dem 
Gaulle and the Communists, the 
‘middle way’ and the progressive 
‘third force’ (Christian Democrats 
and the right-wing Socialists) might 
be ‘washed out.’ Plugging hard for 
ERP, Carey voiced his belief that 
“the big obstacle to Premier de 


iit 
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ality of the secondary boycott provision 
of the Tait-Hartley Law. 


The basis of Denham’s action against 
the unions occurred when the Di 
Giorgio Corporation sold nine tank cars 
containing a half million gallons of 
wine to the Italian-Swiss Colony wine 
merchants. The Farm Labor Union 
threw a picket line around the nine 
tank cars. The teamsters union refused 
to cross the picket line and the winery 
workers union refused to handle the 
wine. 


The strike of the 1,100 agricultural 
workers on the 22,000-acre Di Giorgio 


factory-in-the-fields” has been going 
on since Oct. 1, 1947. 


The Di Giorgio Corporation, capital- 
ized at $15,000,000 and estimated to be 
worth $100,000,000, has an almost com- 
plete monopoly of supplying the vege- 
tables and fruits appearing on the 
tables of consumers in the major large 
cities of the nation. Di Giorgio controls 
the New York Fruit Auction Company 
which supplies 80 percent of that city’s 
consumption. He owns the Baltimore 
Fruit Exchange which has an almost 
complete monopoly in the markets of 
Baltimore and Washington. He has a 
controlling interest in similar distribut- 
ing outlets in Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Philadelphia and Boston. 


The 1,100 meagerly-paid agricultural 
workers in Bakersfield are fighting one 
of the largest corporations in America. 
And Denham wishes those pickers of 
the vegetables and fruit that appear on 
your tables would quit picking on the 
poor little Di Giorgio Corporation. 


MENG TA eR Hil bed 


Close-up of James Carey 


Gasperi’s program for economic 
reform is the fear that the US, de- 
fending a reactionary policy, may 
not like a new deal for Italy.” 

The dynamic young CIO leader 
also pointed out that the real danger 
of the Stalinist-sired Wallace party 
was that it might “convince Amer- 
icans that they had only two 
choices: the reactionary right or the 
Communist left. Whereas Americans 
have a third choice: the non-Com- 
munist progressive movement.” 

His candidate choices: he is willing 
to support Eisenhower and Douglas 
for the two top spots because they 
“are the guys who can elect a first- 
rate Congress in November.” He 
stressed the importance of a prog 
ressive Congress. “A liberal presi- 
dent with a reactionary Congress 
can’t get to first base.” 

“Of course, you know.” winked 
Carey, “that PAC was named after 
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my daughter, Patriacia Ann Carey.” 








The Fate of Andreyev 





Purge 
in the 
Politburo? 


By Allan Dane 


~ HERE are ample indications that 
| the soviet postwar purge has 
finall truck inside the omnipo- 


tent 14-man Politburo. The latest and 
most prominent victim of Stalin ur- 
rent clean-up appears te be Andrei 
Andrevev, once considered to be one 


of the Big Four of Soviet Russia 
Officially 
fay on this 


Moscow has had nothing to 
count—but neither did it 
publicize the last previous removals 
from the Politburo just ten years ago; 
the victims then were Ejiche and 


Chubar, 
and replaced by 


who were silently dropped 
others at the fol- 
lowing Party Congress. Foreigners in 
Moscow now report that Andreyev has 
not been seen or heard from in recent 
What can be 


that Andreyev was 


months ascertained is 
last officially men- 
while all the 


other prominent leaders of the 


tioned last Janual 
Soviet 
regime have appeared in various ca- 
pacit ince then. On December 7, 
1947 Ra Daniel 

The New York Times that 
stock is said to be 


mond revorted to 


Andreyev's 
falling.” Indeed, 
his name appeared further and further 


f 


down the list of leading officials. In 


the various elections of local Soviets 


held last January 

















Andreyev was men- 
tioned only twice, whereas all the 
other members of the Politburo were 
“elected” in a great many localities 

Andreve\ lemise ippears to have 
taken place ne time early thi eal 
He was the only member of the Polit- 
buro to be bsent from the 2 } anni 
vel yration Lenir eath 

“AGONOVITCH 
Up—Temporarily 
or Jan pres u € i 
had attende ) commemo 1 r s 
sions on tha late After ua 25 
n n nished entire t the 
Soviet pi On February |! ne 
absent from the essions of the ou 
preme Soviet yn February 3. he did 
not appe: at the testive eledration 
of the 30th anniversary of the Red 
Ai é ed t ow up at the 
meetin e $ et of the RSFSR 
€ \ 1 M lespit ¢ tact t 
he a r At oO e cele 
i tion t ecept t 
ST Ana ey \ 
those f Fi An 
ag } picu \ is absence 
the M: Da\ I ade last ynt her 
all the pro nent Soviet lead gath- 
ered on the eviewing stand th« 
Red »auare The onlv other men ber 
of the Politburo to miss some of 
these affairs was Nikita Khrushchev, 


who concerns himself primarily with 


Ukrainian affairs and whose absence 


‘4 


from the capital is promptly « x plained 


in the press by his activity in Kiev 
e.g.. Pravda, January 28, February 
». and May 2, 1948). Andreyev si- 
lence has not been explained in a 


ingle word 


I, is as yet 


for this mysterious 


futile to advance anv 
explanation van- 
ishing of one of Stalin’s most stalwart 
henchmen. There may be a personal 
Victor Krav- 
chenko stated in his analysis of the 
Politburo (Fortune, September, 1946) 
that Andreyev and Lazar Kaganovich 
hated each other intensely, but that in 
Stalin had forced them to 
work together; lately Kaganovich ap- 
pears again to have gained in influence 
in the Kremlin. The most likely rea- 
the ouster of Andreyev—if it 
turns out to be that—would be found 
in the continued criticism leveled by 
the highest and most authoritative 
individuals and publications of Mos- 

the fields which were 
domain: agriculture and 
transportation, and political training of 
party members. 


motive in his demise; 


the past 


son for 


cow against 
Andreyev's 


i! 


GARDEN, HO! 
Marshall Urges 


dens. 


TLL 


mili 


—Newspaper headline. 


Hunan 


It used to be 


jHeageentiitt 


For Victory 

We grew the pea and bean, 
And did our best 

To slay the pest 


tit 


WW 


That gobbled up the green. 


But now the call 

= Goes forth to all 

: To sow and reap for Freedom, 
So back we go 
With rake and hoe 


We beat ‘em. now we'll feed ‘em! 


: GENERAL RULE 


T Here are stars in his eyes as 


he hopes for appointment, 


= His 


smoulders, 


heart with 
But he'll not get the tap 
From our Harry. poor chap, 
For he's 
shoulders. 


never 


= SPRING IN EUROPE 


N OW furrows line . 
= The ancient earth 

And land long fallow 
Girds for birth. 


Now seeds are dropped 
And life is spread 

In fields made fertile 
By the dead. 


vnaneenty 


STM 





“Freedom Gar- 


ambition’s fire 


had stars on his 


Andrei Andreyevich Andreyev was 
born of peasant stock near Smolensk 
on October 30, 1895. A factory worker 
in Moscow, he joined the Bolshevik 
movement in 1914 and was active in 
the trade-union movement at the 
Putilov (now Kirov) Plant in Petro- 
In 1920 he became Secretary of 
the All-Union Council of Trade Unions 
as well as a member of the Central 
Committee of the Bolshevik Party. In 
the anti-Trotskyite struggle. Andreyev 


sidec 


grad 


with Stalin and was rewarded 
by candidacy to the Politburo in 1926; 
ince 1932 he has been a full member 
of that highest policy-making body of 
Russia, after ruth- 


lessne in the collectivization of agri- 


displaying signal 


culture in the Northern Caucasus. In 
the 1930's, Andreyev was alternately 
Chairman of the Control Commission 
of the Party; : 
and Transportation, and 


Commissar of Railways 
Vice-Chair- 
man of the Council of People’s Com- 
After the Great Purges, An- 
dreyev was mentioned as one of the 
possible successors of Stalin. 


missars 


During the war, Andreyev was si- 
multaneously member of the Politburo, 
of the Orgburo, of the four-man Party 
Secretariat, and once again Chairman 
of the Control! Commission. In De- 
cember, 1943, he was appointed Com- 
missar of Agriculture 

Since the end of the war, the prob- 
lems of party “discipline” and political 
“control” have been directed largely 
by Andrei Zhdanov, while Andreyev 
devoted himself to problems of in- 
economy. By 1946, his stock 
was evidently falling; he remained 
Vice-Chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters but was dropped as a member 
of the Secretariat and of the Orgburo. 
In October, 1946, he was made Chair- 
man of the Committee for Collective 
Farms. But collective farming was 
precisely one of the branches of Soviet 
economy that have been working most 
unsatisfactorily since the war. Edi- 
torials and party resolutions have con- 
tinually demanded greater agricultural 
productivity, more political conscious- 


ternal 


we Armour for the Brave New World» 


CONFLICT 


The Republican Party firmly de- 
clined today to accommodate the 
schedule of its national convention 
to the Joe Louis-Joe Wo!cott world 
championship prize fight. 


Vews ilem. 


Wuy should they bow to a two- 
man fight 

And schedule their show for an- 
other night? 

For their’s is a melee, a free-for-all, 

A knockdown, drag-out, murderous 
brawl, 

With heavyweights, featherweights, 
flyweights together 

And flinging hard words instead of 
soft leather. 


Adjust their schedule? Why, what 
the hell— 

I doubt that they'll even wait for 
the bell! 

FORECAST 


There is at least a chance that 
rais will outlive the human race. 
—Item in Jime. 


Is the two-legged creature 
That calls himself man 
A vanishing feature, 
A mere also-ran? 


Will the rodent, long harried 
By poison and trap, 

Be boss when they've buried 
The last human chap? 


There's no way of knowing, 
But rats should sit tight. 
For, the way things are going. 
Their chances are bright. 


el 
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DINING OUT 





ANDREYEV 
Through? 


ness in the village; decrees have im- 
posed harsh punishment for abuses in 
collective farming; the wartime dis- 
integration of the kolkhoz system and 
the strong individualist tendencies on 
the part of many peasants have admit- 
tedly not been overcome. On top of 
all this, “droughts” have reduced farm 
output. It is likely that it is for his 
failure to remedy the agricultural sit- 
uation that Andreyev has fallen into 
disgrace. 

In an article Jast year, Kravchenko 
described Andreyev as.a_ conceited 
man, rude and none too intelligent. 
He recalled ironically (Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, March 22, 1947) that in 
Moscow Andreyev was considered to 
be the “conscience” of the Politburo, 
It would seem that at the present time 
the Politburo has no good use for its 
“conscience. 


1,200 Republicans Pay $50 for 
Dinner. 
— Newspaper headline. 


Ir at the polls Republicans 
Continue their success, 
Which means that 
stay off 


price controis 
And rich are taxed still less, 


The time may come when ail of us— 
At no far-distant date— 

Will eat, and rather frugally. 
At fifty bucks a plate. 


GREATLY EXAGGERATED 


S AVE your time as well as your 
breath 
Discussing 
death. ‘ 
Whatever your hopes, you might 
as well know 


reports of Stalin‘s 


That Communism won't die with 
Joe. 


ON THE RUN 


Sen. Gien H. Taylor, Wallace's 
Running Mate, Oozes Optimism. 
—Newspaper headline 


F ROM him of Henry’s choosing. 
Who dreams the pinkish dreams 
The optimism’s oozing, 
Perhaps through loosened seam: 


The optimism’s flowing, 
Who knows precisely why? 
And if it keeps on going, 
Come fall, he’ll be quite dry. 
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TULUM 


NXIOUS Americans, hoping that 
A someone will show them the 
road to peace, may be inter- 
ested in a recent declaration by 
Henry A. Wallace. Mr. Wallace testi- 
fied on Feb. 24, 1948, before the 
House of Representatives Foreign 
Relations Committee, and the fol- 
lowing exchange took place between 
him and Congressman Colmer: 
COLMER: “I think we all agree 
that peace and cooperation with 


Russia is a very desirable ob- 
jective.’ But, if I do understand 
your whole plan and theory, it 
is based on cooperation with 
Russia.” 

WALLACE it based on an 
understanding with Russia, yes, 
sir!” 

COLMER: “Could vou amplify 
that just a little, please, so we 
might understand one another? 


If we have an understanding, we 
must have cooperation, and that 
is the second step, is it not?” 

WALLACE: “Not necessarily! 
England had an_ understanding 
with Russia in 1907 with regard 
to the Near East. It did not neces- 
sarily mean cooperation. I think 
we should have the same kind of 
understanding, covering a some- 
what larger geographical area. 
As I say, Russia has every right 
to know just exactly the point 
beyond which, if she steps, there 
will be real trouble.” 

COLMER: “I certainly 
with you on that.” 


agree 





UY 3, 1948, 
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erstanding’ Russia 


By Louis Fischer 


Author of “The Soviets in World Affairs,’ “Men and Politics,” 
“Gandhi and Stalin,” and other books 
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FIGHTING FOR THE USSR 


3 SES 


Cooperation vs. Understanding 


WALLACE: “And in reverse 
fashion, as well.” 
COLMER: “I am thoroughly in 


accord with you on that, but I 
do not see how a mere under- 
standing and not cooperation will 
get us any place. I think we have 
an understanding now. From my 
point of view, there is complete 
understanding between Russia and 
America, but there is a total lack 
of cooperation.” 

WALLACE: “I do not think we 


Grass-Roots Democracy 








have an understanding. 

The 1907 understanding to which 
Mr. Wallace refers was a treaty 
signed in St. Petersburg on August 
31, 1907, by Sir Arthur Nicolson for 
the British Empire and Foreign 
Minister Isvolsky for Tzarist Russia. 
It assigned the northern part of 
Persia to Russia and the southern 
part to England; it made Afghani- 
stan a British protectorate; both 
sides promised to keep hands off 








Tibet. This was pure imperialistic 
grabbing at the expense of small 
nations. Mr. Wallace now proposes 
a similar understanding over “a 
somewhat larger geographical area.” 
He believes it would not necessarily 


lead to cooperation. Judging by 
recent and ancient spheres-of-in- 
fluence agreements. it - certainly 
would not. 

The Soviets and their foreign 


friends are advocating a Stalin- 
Truman or Molotov-Marshall meet 
ing. Since the antagonism between 
the USA and the USSR arises on'ty 
very indirectly from their attitude 
toward one another and much more 
directly from the interests of each 
in Germany, Austria, Greece, Tir- 
key, Korea, China, Italy, etc.. any 
bilateral American-Russian talks 
would have to find a way of sharing 
these countries and other areas be- 
tween Russia and America. From 
1939 to date, the Kremlin has by 
word and deed shown a strong pre- 
disposition in favor of spheres of 
influence “understandings” of the 
kind envisaged by Mr. Wallace. 
They have enabled Russia to annex 
territory and extend her influence. 
An “understanding” between Russia 
and America about the regions in 
dispute between them would have 
the same effects. And since the root 
cause of the present world mess is 
(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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Luxury Tax on Citizenship 


By Lillian Smith 


Author of Strange Fruit 


HAVE lived most of my life under 

the poll tax system, where the 

cost of a ballot was a day's wage 
for two-thirds of the workers around 
me. 

In Rabun County, Georgia, our popu- 
rural. Until recent years, 
wages were so low that every dollar 
had to be spent for fogd and overalls 
and rent. There is a wage floor below 
which a dollar is the difference be- 
tween life and death and wages are 
still below that floor in parts of our 
South, Citizenship was a luxury that the 
poor folks of my country did not even 
look at in.shop windows. It was not for 
them and they knew it. Sometimes 
they were corralled, told to go in and 
vote for Mr. So and So, that “Some- 
body” had paid their poll tax. And 
glad that somebody had paid something 
for them, they would go, filing into 
the booth, not with the strutting inde- 
pendence of men who have made up 
their own minds or with the dignity 
that comes from knowing that no one 
tan buy your opinion, but shamefaced 
and sheepish, aware that somehow they 
were cheating themselves and their 
country, 


lation is 


Anyone who has watched this hap- 
pen and who loves man’s freedom 
knows the poll tax is no small evil, as 
some say carelessly, but termites 
hora the foundations of democ- 
acy 
Two and a half years ago, we abol- 
shed the poll tax in Georgia. Since 
then, the ballots have doubled in my 
founty. Men who had never voted in 
their lives, and their wives, sons and 
daughters, have gone to the polls and 
‘ast their first ballot—men who gould 


have been voting for forty years but 
didn’t, until voting was free. They have 
begun watching the men they have 
elected and scrutinizing candidates 
they are going to elect tomorrow. 
Workers on my farm, planting corn in 
the field, will stop in the middle of a 
furrow te talk politics. “I tell you what 
I think,” one will say, and halt his mule 
(on my time, of course) to tell me. 
Five years ago, they didn’t care who 
was elected or why. But they care now 
and it is hard to fool them. Their free 
vote has become too precious to waste. 

This is grass-roots democracy; this is 
what keeps our country free, what 
keeps men strutting their independence 
and shouting their opinions to the skies. 


+ * % 


Tuen why not let each state do it for 
itself, as did Georgia? Why federal 
legislation? 

Because we have no time. Time is 
running out for democracy all over the 
world. Communism is creeping like a 
disease, a great epidemic, moving across 
the earth, seizing on men’s minds and 
imaginations. And in their weakness 
and panic, they run out to meet it half 
way, grasping their own death as a 
way out of trouble. Ideas like that can- 


not be fought with guns. Ideas are 
fought only with better ideas that 
work. If American democracy cannot 


work, then in the world’s eyes it is no 
better for today’s world traffic than a 
Model-T cat. 

The poll tax keeps democracy from 
working in seven of our Southern 
states. That is bad; but that is not the 
worst. The poll tax is seized upon bv 
Communists in this country, Commu- 


nists in Europe, in China, in India, in 
Palestine, as proof that democracy does 
not carry out its promises. It shakes 
the world’s faith in us as a people, it 
makes them lose belief in our moral 
strength. Strength is admired especially 
by weak people; they need it to lean 
on. And most of the world’s people to- 
dav are weak. 


That is why democracy cannot twid- 
die while people talk of States’ rights. 
States’ rights are relevant only when a 
problem does not cross the border lines 
of a state. This problem not only 
crosses lines, it has made its nest in 
Washington, right on top of the Capitol, 
fiying South only when fields are ripe 
for feeding. And now it is a problem 
with wings strong enough to circle the 
whole earth. 


Time is of the essence in this fight 
for human freedom. It has taken 27 
vears for four Southern states to rid 
themselves of the poll tax. At this 
rate, it will take 30 to 40 more years 
for the other seven to rid themselves 
of it, even if they do it faster than 
North Carolina, Louisiana, Florida and 
Georgia did. Where will the world be 
in 30 years? We don’t know. We dare 
not think ahead that far. It is plain 
common sense that folks don’t lift 
themselves far by their own bootstraps. 
It just won’t work, unless some great 
force underneath is helping with the 
lifting. There are political machines in 
our Southern states that control the 
voting—powerful machines that don’t 
want the poll tax removed. The people 
who do want the poll tax removed are 
the people who can’t pay the poll tax 
so that they can vote to have the poll 


tax removed. It is a trap that uv one 
inside can easily open. Federal legisia- 
tion is the only way it can be done 


quickly. 
After all, Southerners are Amer- 
icans. It is well for us to remember 


that what happens down South happens 
up North and out West also. The South 
is just the place you stick the thermo- 
meter to find out how much fever the 
whole nation has. 

We Americans have a dream that 
our enemies across the earth are turn- 
ing into a nightmare. It is a beautiful 
dream, a crazy, wonderful dream: this 
notion of human freedom, this idea that 
each person has within himself a little 
kingdom over which he alone rules; 
this belief that dignity and integrity 
are so important to a man that his soul 
dies without them; this stubborn de- 
termination that no authority is going 
to supersede the authority of our own 
conscience. 

Democracy, after all, is just our way 
of making the dream come true. I do 
not believe there is another good way. 
Communism is a quick method of 
dressing up the dream to kill it—mak- 
ing clothes for the body and overnight 
turning them into shrouds for the dead 
spirits of men. People who have never 
voted might not feel as I do, and you 
do, about this. That is why I know 
that we must not wait 30 years to find 
out. That is why the South’s poll tax 
is the whole nation’s trouble, why get- 
ting rid of it is uniquely the job of 
Congress. That is why it is tragic that 
the 80th Congress failed to make good 
on one of democracy’s most important 
promises. That is why the next Con- 
gress must not fail. 






r HE rebellion of Tito against his 
master, Stalin, serves to empha- 
size the fact that the Communist 

International, of which the Eastern Eu- 

ropean Cominform is a regional part, is 

not a loose alliance of Communist 

Parties but a monolithic and _totali- 

tarian organization ruled from Mos 

sow. If Tito is successfu) in defying 
the decrees handed dows, by the Soviet 

Government and the All-Union Com 

usist Party, through the Cominform, 
it will be the first time in three dec- 
ades that any Communizt leader who 
disagreed with Stalin has been able to 
maintain the leadership of his party. In 
the past there have been plenty of 
chisms and defections, but always 
the dissident Communist found him- 
elf expelled and isolated, if not 
assassinated. And if the Yugoslavian 

Communist Party establishes any de- 

gree of independence, it will be in 

violation of the “Constitution and Rules 
of the Communist International.” 
This document proves that there is 
me “Yugoslavian” Communist Party 
vod no “American” party; each is 
roccely a “section” of the International, 
dicectly governed by the Executive 
Committee of the Communist Interna- 
tional (ECCI) which exercises com- 
pleie control over it, and over all 
wiher branches in the world 
According to Section III of the Con 
fituiion, the ECCI “gives instruction 
io ell sections (parties) and controls 
iheir activities ... The ECCI has the 
1ight to annul or ammend decisions 
«of party congresses and central com 


mitiees of individual parties and make 


decisions which are obligatory for 
therm The ECCI has the right to 
excpel entire sections, groups, and indi 

idual members of sections The 
MECCi ... has the right to send their 
representatives to the various sections.’ 


Minus, the American Communists are 
entirely under the orders of the ECCI 
cor ting of Russians, Poles, Yugo- 

lavs and other national representa- 
tive but actually ruled by the PO- 
LITLURO of the Russian parts It 
this rule which Tito has flouted 

An American Communist may not 
resiun from olfice without the consent 
of the ECCI, 
is... disruption 


Resignation from offices 
Leading posts 
in the party do not belong to the o¢ 
cupant but to the Communist Inter- 
national ... Elected members ... mav 
resign only with the consent of the 
ECCI, Resignations accepted by the 
Central Committees of sections without 
the consent of the ECCI are invalid.’ 

According to Parapraph 33 of the 
Constitviton and Rules every Commu 
nist party must contribute to the 
upport of the International which 
fices the amount of the contribution. 
The International taxes 
Communists. 


American 


According to paragraph 37, no mem- 
ber of a Communist Party may leave 
his country without the consent of the 
Central Committe and if he changes 
domicile is compelled to join the Party 
in the country where he goes. This is 
evidence enough that each “party” is 
merely a section of one universal party 

American Communists, who claim 
their rights under the American Con- 
stitution, have already relinquished 
every right to an international body 


Wattace has welcomed Communist 
Asked whether American 
Communists are foreign agents, he 
replied, “I don’t know.” We recom- 
mend to him a little research 

What calls itself the “American” 
Communist Pary is an illegal organiza- 
tion, pledged to eventual armed rebel- 
lion, This is préved by the program, 
tatutes, and theses of the International 
Congresses: 

“The general state of things in 
Europe and America makes necessary 
for the Communists of the whole world 


upport. 


o 


Why Communism is Intolerable 


Basic Principles 
Of the Comintern 


By Dorothy Thompson 


Distinguished columnist, journalist and radio commentato: 


an obligatory formation of illegal 
Communist organizations, along with 
those existing legally.” 

‘Only a violent defeat of the bour- 
geoisie—the annihilation of their en- 
tire government apparatus from top 
to bottom, parliamentary, juridical, 
military, bureaucratic, administrative, 
municipal . only such measures 
guarantee complete subjugation” (to 
Communism). It must be understood 
that in Communist parlance the word 
“bourgeois” means every person, form 
of state, or social order that is not 
Communist, including Socialists. 

‘Communists can have no confidence 
in bourgeois laws.... Illegal Commu- 
vist groups should be formed within 
every military organization. Refusal to 


Ss 


thesis of Communism is that war, in- 
ternational and civil, is inevitable, un- 
til the whole world is organized in a 
union of Soviet Republics. Pacifism, 
reformism, and a world government 
are considered to be useless; the world 
ean have peace only after the “violent” 
overthrow, by “pitiless” means, of all 
non-Communist governments. Com- 
munism means unremitting struggle, 
by all available means including armed 
force, until it triumphs throughout the 
globe. The Comintern declared that: 
“Unless the bourgeois system is over- 
thrown, the repetition of war is in- 
evitable. To overthrow the interna- 
ional bourgeoisie and create an inter- 
national Soviet Republic, all means 
will be used including force of arms.” 


SOVIET WAR OF NERVES IN EUROPE 
American Food Being Flown Into Berlin to Break Blockade 


carry on or participate in illegal work 
must be considered treason to the 
cause 

‘Each affiliated party is obliged to 
render every possible assistance to the 
Soviet Republics... carry on propa- 
ganda to induce workers to refuse to 
transport military equipment, and by 
legal or illegal means propagandize 
troops 

The object of the struggle, which 
must inevitably turn into civil war, 
is to seize political power. Eventually 
the proletariat must resort to armed 
prising 

“Communist Parties must learn sys- 
tematically to unite legal with illegal 
work but all legal work must be 
carried on under the control of the il- 
legal party 

It is such a party, consistently 
pledged to law-breaking, whose sup- 
port has been welcomed and counsels 
heeded by Wallace, candidate for the 
highest American office. The CPUSA 
is a self-described criminal conspiracy 
whose members, in joining it, repu 
diate all lovalty to the American or 
any other bourgeois’ constitution 


« a“ _ 


In Milwaukee, Wallace said, “Like 
the Quakers and Methodists, Commu- 
nists want peace.” 

Seldom has a remark of more in- 
effable idiocy been uttered. A basic 


“To admit the idea of peaceful 
transition to Communism is to give 
proof of extreme petty-bourgeois ob- 
tuseness.... Parties joining the Third 
International must recognize the ne- 
cessity of a complete and absolute rup- 
ture with reformism.” 

“The Communist International has 
declared a decisive war on the whole 
bourgeois world.” 

Just like the Quakers, Mr. Wallace? 


« » ” 


Tue New York Herald Tribuue re- 
cently solicited from William Foster, 
head of the Communist Party in the 
United States, answers to questions 
concerning the aims of the Party in 
this country. Foster’s answers are cal- 
culated to demonstrate that the Com- 
munists are a constitutional party and 
do not receive orders from Moscow. 
The answers are both utterly mislead- 
ing to anyone unfamiliar with the 
dialectics, theses and tactics of com- 
munism 

The “correct” attitude of Communist 
Parties toward “bourgeois democrz- 
cies,” such as ours, was laid down 
with some revisions of past tactics— 
in the Seventh International Commu- 
nist World Congress held in Moscow 
in Aug., 1935. This “popular front” Con- 
gress changed its tactics, without 
moving an inch from its fundamental 
revolutionary aims, which were repeat- 
edly reaffirmed by all speakers. In the 





customary obesiance of the Communist 
Parties to Stalin, “leader of exploited 
and oppressed throughout the world.” 
he was thanked because “You have 
taught us to combine Bolshevist eff- 
ciency and irreconcilable revolutionary 
spirit with the necessary flexibility.” 

It was stated that “bourgeois de- 
mocracy” offers opportunities for suc- 
cessful organization and agitation that 
Fascism does not. It is, therefore, tem- 
porarily preferable. 

D. Z. Manuilsky, now Ukrainian 
delegate to the United Nations, called 
for a “policy of revolutionary activity 
backed by the Soviet Union.” A step 
in thig activity was to seek collabora- 
tion “with such social groups as are 
neither supporters of the proletarian 
dictatorship or social revolution,” jn 
the struggle “against war and Fascism 

He expressed the conviction that “as 
a result of years of successful struggle 
for the complete Bolshevization of ail 
the parties, we have achieved an iron 
unity which enables us in the given, 
concrete situation, to formulate a 
united revolutionary policy.” 











“We are in favor of a united front 
that serves the interests of the prole- 
tarian revolution 


* 


F OSTER was 2 delesate to that Con- 
gress and voted for all its resolutions 
And these are e.cactly the conditions 
for unity now being imposed on the 
postwar Socialist parties in Eastern 
Europe. Socialists like Blum, Bevin 
Schumacher and Saragat who reject 
them are “agents of American im- 
perialism.” Even Tito is now accused 
of serving the ‘warmongers.” 

All Communists speak of the Soviet 
Union as their “Fatherland.” At this 
seventh Congress, Marcel Cachin, one 
of the French delegates, said, “Com- 
rades, all the parties of the Comni- 
nist International have never been 
more attached than at the present 
time to their Fotherland, the Soviet 
Union 

When Dimitrov, long head of the 
Comintern and now head of the Bul- 
garian Government, faced the Germzen 
Supreme Court in the Reichstag Fire 
Trial, being unjustly accused, he said 

“For me, as a Communist, the high- 
est law is the program of the Commu- 
nist International, and its Supreme 
Court is the Control Commission of the 
Communist International.” 

In his book, Toward Soviet Americo 
Foster said the same thing. If he hac 
repudiated it. Stalin would repudiate 
him and oust him from the CPUSA 





« cy 





In the Statutes and Theses of the Sec- 
ond International Communist Con- 
gress, which never have since been 
changed, we read this: 

“In particular, one of the nuclei of 
Communists deserves especial care 
namely those members of the Party 
who are members of bourgeois gov- 
ernment institutions ... Such a tribune 
has special importance in the eyes o! 
the backward masses. Therefore, from 
this tribune Communists must car’ 
on their work of propaganda, agitation 
and organization.’ 

“Deep hatred against all parliaments 
is perfectly justified . Therefore @! 
Communist Parties must be very strict 
in their attitude toward their parlie- 
mentary factions, demanding _ theif 
complete subordiiation to the contre! 
and directions of the Central Commi'- 
tee of the Party The task of the 
proletariat consists in blowing up tl 
whole bourgeois machinery and ‘ 
parliamentary institutions. Commi- 
nism repudiates the possibility of wi" 
ning over parliaments. Its aim is * 
destroy parliaments .. . The Commu: 
nist Party enters such institutions .. - “ 
blow parliaments up from within . - 
Each Communist representative mus 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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1ons = 
the ° — = 
tern By Vincenzo Vacirca = 
evin, New Leader Correspondent in Italy z 
eject z 
ii OME, June 21—On June 12 Italian Socialist = 
‘used R and 13-the first meeting of which 18 months ago was born by = 
the first National Council of breaking away from the old Socialist = 

Oviet the Italian Workers Socialist Party Party in order to keep the Commu- Z 

ae was held in Rome. Delegates from nists from swallowing the entire z 
i: the 95 Provincial Federations were Italian Socialist movement. = 
- present. The writer represented the Although these leaders are con- z 
seplanss province of Palermo. temptible opportunists, = 
been eer and-file which follows them acts in = 
conti The only subject for discussion on Ps ir 2 
vss the agenda was Socialist unification. good faith. They are beginning to 2 
pints : ee realize the treason of Nenni and his 

On the eve of April 18 parliament- seem: “iit tes weed Wah doe = 
e the ary elections, a group of Socialists 8 t Py th 1 nih cee : 
Bur nates iy Seas Saelen See etd bo nes —aiiinu-ab te eieeliinn = 
rman who is now Minister of Industry— eae sa mm Sate ot teidien = 
; Fae becie eney Sum the Henerdem- Many of these workers have already = 
saic inated Socialist Party. Together with rae swiggrctoonee pie ' = 
high- Silone and other small groups of a bi be si ye Pane or sag = 
wnat : democratic Socialists who had re- stan Goat hod pone seas Py < 
eme I mained out of all political organiza- ; : a = 
- the tions, they formed a Union of So- nists without waiting age oO = 
cialists which allied itself with the a ecan aia Gaara aa <0 2 
rerica Italian Socialists Workers Party to ies bt hes = 
1e hat form a joint ticket which went under Ne eae 
udiate the name of Socialist Unity. This " tic e wat wanaieeadl ais tli at 
SA ticket won about 2,000,000 votes. It 5©° sgssaltinn , q Sociali 
- received the enthusiastic approval large numbers of old-time Socia _ 
of all the democratic Socialist parties who have anny eye he be 
e Sec: | = of Europe west of the Iron Curtain. Since the perciege . . —_ A ” 
} Italian Socialist Workers Party has 
Con 5 This success coupled with the gjmost doubled 
a ' failure of the so-called Popular which has now passed 300,000. 
: Front organized by the Commu- The National Council of the So- 
clei ¢ } nists, created such a ferment in the  ¢jalist Workers: Party was called to 
en membership of the old Socialist assist in the process of classification. 
Parly & Party, that a rebcllion was threat- The debate covered a wide range ot 
.e ened. The turmoil reached the point yjews, but throughout an agreement 
—_ of forcing the Nenni-controlled on the final objective was evident. 
oven “4 executive committee of the Party to At the end of two days of eager, 
a = call a special convention for June fraternal discussion a long resolu- 
: = = 27, in Genoa. tion was approved which covered 
atin In the old Socialist Party a strong the following points: 
jaments faction which calls itself autonomous affirmed that the split which took 
cone has been formed. It is demanding place in January, 1947, had unity as 
y strict & that the Party break the notorious its objective—the unity of demo- 
‘parliz- t Pact of Unity with the Communist cratic Socialism freed from Commu- 
, theit Party and that the Peoples Front be nist influence; an appeal was made 
‘contrel i dissolved. It is not likely that this to all democratic Socialist forces to 
‘ommit- faction will get the majority. at the unite; the Socialist Workers Party 
- of the & = Genoa convention. It is, however, declared itself ready to renounce 
up the . = certain that it will have considerable even its name, but affirmed un- 
wall = strength. The leaders of the auton- equivocally that 
Yomi mous group are old politicians who liberty must remain as the basis and 
ee vie = hope to obtain the leadership of the substance of any political program 2 
i o = = Party without even having to face which the new organization is to 2 
~ ommur = the extreme consequences of assum- approve. - 
ie rT = ng an openly anti-Communist posi- This action will have profound 3 
aig od = tion and without declaring them- repercussions on Italian thinking. 2 
ye must = elves favorable to a fusion with the (Continued on Page Fourteen) : 
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Promise 


And Performance 


By Liston M. Oak 


HE city of William Penn and 

Benjamin Franklin—now unfortu- 

nately the city of George Pew and 
Joseph Grundy—has been ruled by a 
Republican machine since before the 
turn of the century. And the city where 
the GOP held its convention—at which 
the charge was reiterated that the 
Democratic Administration is corrupt 
and bureaucratic and inefficient—has 
perhaps the most graft-ridden, bureau- 
cratic and inefficient city government 
in the United States. 


Similarly, the Republican orators ac- 
cused Truman of causing high prices 
and inflation, blithely ignoring the fact 
that the Republican Congress rejected 
the 10-point program Truman urged to 
combat inflation. They called for more 
international trade; but the 80th Con- 
gress killed Hull’s Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, in effect, and the 
interests dominating the GOP favor 
high tariffs. The same dichotomy runs 
through all the speeches and the plat- 
form; but then, this is the era of glori- 
fied hypocrisy, with a’ growing gulf 
between words and deeds. 


It was said that the Democrats can 
win only in times of crisis and ca- 
lamity; it might have been added that 
the catastrophes which precede Dem- 
ocratic victories begin under Repub- 
lican administrations. Roosevelt was 
blamed, and this will be reiterated in 
campaign speeches, for the depression; 
the regimes of Harding, Coolidge and 
Hoover which did nothing to prevent 
depression were pictured as a golden 
age. 

The speeches at the convention and 
in the campaign show that however 
deep the cleavage in the GOP on every 
issue, domestic and foreign, however 
bitter the struggle between progressives 
and reactionaries, internationalists and 
isolationists, the Republicans are united 
in opposition, not only to Communism 
but to every form of collectivism, 
whether totalitarian or democratic. An 
amalgam is made of Communists, So- 
cialists and New Deal liberals, which 
always delights the Stalinists. In re- 
sorting to this old trick of demagogs, 
to confuse the issue by identifying lib- 
eral reformers and democratic Social- 
ists with Communists and bracketing 
them all as “bureaucratic collectivists,” 
who seek a police state, the Repub- 
licans are doing exactly what Stalin 
would like them to do. 

The Republicans are not merely at- 
tacking the bad features and the many 
errors of the Roosevelt and Truman 
administrations; they are hitting at the 
basic principles of liberalism. Cynically, 
they attack in the name of liberalism 
and Democracy and Americanism. 


io * « 


Tue Republican platform reminds me 
of Roosevelt’s promise in the 1932 elec- 
tion campaign to lower taxes, balance 
the budget and reduce the bureaucratic 
apparatus of government. Of course he 
did none of these things; nor will the 








Republicans carry out their pledges, 
The platform is designed to get 
in on, not to stand on. Hence 
the promises to the farmers — 
subsidies and “sound rural electrifica- 
tion.” (Is the TVA “unsound” elec- 
trification?) Hence the promise of 
“equal rights” to women, the promise 
of protection to small business men, of 
equal opportunities tto Negroes. As for 
Jews, the Republicans almost claim 
credit for creating Israel. 

But it is notable that labor is prom- 
ised nothing except strict enforcement 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. Yet strangely, 
some labor leaders are coming out for 
Dewey. 


The choice of Warren for vice presi- 
dential candidate gives the party a 
veneer of liberalism and so do parts of 
the platform. But the real bosses of 
the GOP are not Dewey and Warren, 
nor progressives like Vandenberg and 
Wayne Morse, but machine politicians 
such as Martin, Taber, Halleck, Grundy, 
McCormick, Bricker—backward-look- 
ing men who are isolationists at heart 
and who will cripple the ERP if they 
can. They are the politicians who killed 
the Taft-Ellinger-Wagner housing bill, 
and proposals to extend social security, 
to create an FEPC, to develop projects 
like TVA on every big river in Amer- 
ica, to outlaw lynching and the poll- 
tax, to increase federal aid to educa- 
tion, to adopt a public health plan, to 
extend and defend civil rights, and who 
failed to appropriate money for a UN 
home. 


More than any Republican, I con- 
demn the policy of appeasement 
through which Roosevelt hoped to es- 
tablish peaceful cooperation with Soviet 
Russia. But very few Republicans con- 
demned the disastrous policy at the 
time of the Teheran and Yalta Confer- 
ences, and the Tory, Churchill, shared 
responsibility for error with the liberal, 





TWO WORLDS 


—Fitzpatrick in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Roosevelt. Their sad mistake of sur- 
rendering Central and Eastern Europe 
to Stalin cannot wipe out the many 
victories of the New Deal on the do- 
mestic scene. It gave us the TVA and 
a growth of organized labor from 
4,000,000 to 15,000,000; it gave us social 
security and the Wagner Act and neces- 
sary regulation of big business and 
many other progressive measures. What 
we need now is not Republican reac- 
tion but a new New Deal—and I believe 
that only an eventual new party can 
give us that. 


iu 











N the cieansed and invigorating 
] atmosphere of post-election Italy, 


the Executive Bureau and Council 


of the World Federation of ‘lrade 
Unions recently held their long- 
awaited sessions 

For months, the British Trades Union 


Congress and the American CIO had 
been chafing against the refusa! of 
the Moscow-dominated WFTU to have 
any discussion of the Marshall Plan 
Carey of the C1O 


was calling press conferences in the 


For months, James 


capitals of Europe at which he boasted 
that he would teach the pro-Coimmu- 
nist general secretary of the WFTU, 
Louis Saillant, a ‘esson for his rech 
less campaign against the European 
Recovery Program 

The threats were meaningless. The 
results were nil. With the support 
of the British TUC delegation, Jame 
Carey caved in shamefully along the 
whole front at Rome. On every issue 
the surrender was complete and ig- 
nominious. Commissar Kuznetsov, the 
Soviet government-appointed head of 
the Russian “unions” and nis satellites 
the French Saillant and Italian Di 
Vittorio, literally broke through an 
open door 


Backdown on the Marshall Plan 


Durine his conference at London 
on March 12, 1948, with Giuseppe Di 
Vittorio and Fernando Santi of the 
Italian General Confederation of Labo: 
(CGIL), Carey thundered: “The Mar- 
shall Plan is already late. But the 
WFTU delays all the time. It is not 
ready to concern itself with the welfare 
of the workers There is dange: 
in that, if the WFTU is not interested 
in reconstruction, organizations of the 
trade unions will see no reason for 
In his reply, Di Vittorio 
insisted that every “national organiza- 


its existence 


tion should be free to take up its own 
position’ and that “the way to fight 
division is for each organization to be 
free to discuss and oppose as it sees 
right. The Marshall Plan is only a part 
of the reconstruction program 

To this Carey pointedly answered 
“If the national centers are each to 
arrive at their own opinion individ- 
ually, could they not do without the 
WFTU? . The only collaboration 
we can have with other natienal 
centers is joint collaboration . The 
CGIL, like the WETU, is 
the sidelines. We cannot play games 
with the welfare of the workers 

On March 25, 1948, in Moscow, Carey 
continued in the same vein and told 
Kuznetsov that “the original common 
ground that brought the WFTU affili- 
ates together had been dissipated 


itting on 


because of “the critical position that 
had arisen in the WFTU about the 
question of European recovery.” On 
this occasion, Carey stressed to his 
Soviet host that “:unless we can re- 
establish our original understanding of 
the all-inclusive nature of the WFTU 
and that views of all national centers 
be considered by the WFTU, 
would be no further purpose in the 
CIO continuing to attend the WFTU 
meetings.’ 

On March 26, according to the official 
CIO report of the sessions, Kuznetsov 
replied that his organization, “the 
AUCCTU, is and always has been of 
the opinion that every national trade 
union organization should have full 
right and opportunity to freely dis- 
cuss any politica! issue it deems nec- 
essary, including the Marshall Plan. 
Every trade union organization is free 
to express its opinion for or against 
this plan and take its decision accord- 
ingly,’ 


there 


The ClO Role in the WFTU 


By Matthew Woll 


Vice President of the American Federation of Labor 


Dip Carey succeed in getting the 
WFTU to discuss and act on the Mar- 
hall Plan at its sessions in Rome? Or 
did the Kuznetsov-Saillant-Di Vittorio 
Axis position win? Unanimously—in- 
cluding the votes of Carey, Deakin and 
Tewson — the WFTU voted at Rome 
NOT to discuss the Marshall Plan and 
to allow each national affiliate to take 
its own position for or against the 
Marshall Plan. This is precisely the 
position that Kuznetsov and Di Vittorio 
argued for. Thus, the Russian commis 
ars wil' be able to continue their cam- 
paign of sabotage in countries like 
Furthermore, afte: 
this Rome meeting. Carey, Deakin and 


Italy and France 


other representatives of their organi- 
vations in the democratic countries 
will not even be permitted to criti- 
cize the Franchons, DiVittorios and 
their ilk in the columns of the WFTU 
press for their undermining of the 
ERP. What a triumph for 
diplomac y! 


schoolboy 


Oh yes! After the Rome 
Carey was questioned by the press 


SESSIONS 


ubout the wisdom of keeping alive an 
organization, the majority of which 
is Communist-controlled and has af- 
filiates determined to wreck the Mar- 
shall Plan in France and Italy. The 
CIO's secretary-treasurer sought to 
gloss over the basic cleavage by say- 
ing that there are “99 other matters 
vital to the WFTU's basic purpose on 
which bona fide agreement can be 
reached among the Federation's Com- 
munist and non-Communist constitu- 
ents What tommyrot! What can 
there be as vital to the welfare of 





JAMES B. CAREY 
Did He Yield? 


labor as life and work and freedom 
attained and assured through a sound 
democratic reconstruction program 
like the Marshall Plan? We challenge 
Carey to name a single one of these 
99 equally vital matters. Why all the 
blustering behavior before Rome and 
then the cringing submission on his 
part at Rome? Why did Carey yield 
to the controlling Communist clique 
and vote -for the line of Kuznetsov 
which he had characterized a few 
weeks before as one which aims to 
play games with the welfare of the 


workers” 


Saillant Not Removed 
But Reworded 


Prior to the Rome meeting, while 
Carey was still crusading as an inno- 
cent abroad for the Marshall Plan, 


he repeatedly poured sulphur and 
brimstone on the little head of Tovar- 
isch Saillant, the secretary-general of 
the WFTU. At London, Carey went out 
of his way to impress upon Di Vitto- 
rio that “the CIO has no confidence 
in Louis Saillant’s ability to serve as 
secretary.” Two weeks later at Mos- 
cow, Carey told Kuznetsov that “the 
CIO was highly concerned over the 
manipulations of the general-secretary 
of the WFTU who suppressed the 
views of the CIO.” Carey said “that 
no very useful purpose will be served 
in the forthcoming WFTU meetings in 
view of the general secretary's activi- 
ties.” The official CIO record of the 
Moscow confab—prepared by Carey 
himself—sums up the indictment by 
underscoring the following: “In view 
of past experiences, Carey stated that 
if he sat down and signed an agree- 
ment with Louis Saillant, he would 
have no faith in it.” 

What did Carey do at Rome to lend 
life to his strong convictions about 
Saillant’s untrustworthiness for office 
in the WFTU? Together with Kuz- 
netsov and Di Vittorio, Carey and 
Deakin voted at Rome to have Saillant 
give up his secretaryship in the CGT 
of France so that he could “devote 
all his time henceforth to the WFTU.” 
Surely, Carey and Deakin know that 
in his attacks against the Marshall 
Plan, in his slander campaign against 
the democracies and in his tireless 
services for the Kremlin, Saillant in- 
voked his authority as secretary-gen- 
eral of the WFTU and not as secretary 
of the CGT of France. 

Why then did these labor statesmen 
vote increased confidence and greater 
recognition for this fanatical propa- 
gandist and vilest saboteur of the 
Marshall Plan in Western Europe? 
Why these greater opportunities for 
Saillant to conduct his attacks against 
the CIO and the Marshall Plan? 


Party Line Prevails 


On y top artists of the fiving tra- 
peze could vote for the humiliating 
decision made by the WFTU against 
the CGT-Force Ouvriéere. These bona 
fide and democratic trade unionists of 
France had been solemnly promised 
by Jouhaux that, with the “powerful” 
support of the British TUC and the 
CIO, they would be given a place of 
honor in the WFTU. Consideration of 
the application of the Force Ouvriére 
for affiliation has been postponed uuatil 
a later meeting of the Bureau. Carey 
let Franchon and his Russian masters 
have their way. Carey did not stick 
to his promise. This postponement is 
a slap in the face of the Force Ouvriere. 
Tovarisch Benoit Franchon, boss of 
the CGT, continues to enjoy the un- 
divided authority of the WFTU in 
his drive to block the execution of 
the Marshall] Plan. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is no surprise that the 
WFETU adopted — unanimously, of 
course, and in line with its uniformly 
pro-Kremlin policies and practices - 

a resolution condemning. government 
interference with trade unions in Spain, 
Greece, Iran, Brazil, Chile, India, 
Egypt, Argentina, China, Malaya, Bur- 
ma and Ceylon. The AFL is unswerv- 
ing in its oppusition to government in- 
terference in the affairs of trade union- 
ism anywhere at any time. But why 
was not a word of protest uttered by 
the WFTU against the criminal per- 
version of the trade unions in Czecho- 
slovakia into mere departments of the 
Communist Party and into strong-arm 
agencies terrorizing the working peo- 
ple during the putsch for the complete 
destruction of Czechoslovakian democ- 





MATTHEW WOLL 
Questions fer the CIO 


racy? Why the unbroken silence of 
the WFTU about the arrests and tor- 
ture of thousands of trade unionists 
and the total absorption of the trade 
unions by the Communist Parties in 
the satellite countries? 

Why do Carey and his associaies 
continue to allow the WFTU to direct 
its fire always and only against sinners 
outside the “iron curtain?” How coes 
Carey square his condemnation of the 
trade union situation in Greece with 
his silence about the smashing of the 
bona fide trade unions in Yugoslavia? 
And with the cable sent by CIO Presi- 
dent Philip Murray on March 26, 1948, 
to the Ninth Congress of the Greek 
Confederation of Labor in which he 
said: “Greece is the last country in 
the Balkans where free trade unions 
can exist,” 

On May 9, 1948 Carey, as the ClO 
representative at Rome, voted to con- 
demn the Argentine government and 
its “trade unions.” But, at the con- 
vention of the Latin-American Con- 
federation of Labor (CTAL), an affili- 
ate of the WFTU, held in Mexico City 
during the week of March 22-29, 194%, 
the CIO’s fraternal representative O. 
A. Knight, and the WFTU’s fraternal 
representative, Saillant, «p- 
proved a resolution about the same 
Peron dictatorship and its “Argentine 
Federation of Labor” in which it !s 
emphasized that “apologies are offered 
for past criticism” of the CTAL. What 
political chicanery a la Russe! 


Louis 


“New Look” for the W.F.T.U. 


Mucs noise has beeu made by the 
apologists of the WEFTU about the 
“reorganization” and “improvement” of 
its administrative apparatus. There !s 
now to be an American representative 
in the WFTU under-secretariat with @ 
voice as to the policy of its publication 
Who made a “concession” to whom in 
this case? At his Moscow session with 
Carey on March 26, Kuznetsov, ac- 
cording to the official CIO transcript, 
“complained about the delay of the 
CIO in sending anyone to work in the 
headquarters of the WFTU in Paris.” 
Though defending Saillant, Kuznetsov 
went even further in his readiness to 
make “concessions” in order to pre- 
serve the unity of the WFTU, for Kuz 
netsov asked Carey “if he wanted to 
replace him (Saillant) with someone 
else.” 

The “reorganization” which took 
place at Rome was in accord with the 
line laid down to Carey by Kuzneisor 
in Moscow. The “concession” given bY 
the Russians, whereby the WFTU 
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organ is not to criticize the policy or 
the administration of any national 
gffiliates, is an extremely dangerous 
weapon in the hands of the Commu- 
nist clique ruling the WFTU. Through 
their satellite “unions” and through 
their fractions in the trade unions of 
ihe Western countries, the Russian 
ulers can and will continue their sav- 
ege denunciation of the democratic 
ountries. But in the columns of the 
WFTU organ no criticism whatsoever 
f~ the Kremlin and its puppet unions 
, Communist-dominated lands will 
enceforth be permitted. Only a very 

all part of hte WFTU apparatus at 
Paris is today in non-Comunist hands. 
Moreover, the Executive Bureau con- 
tinues firmly in Communist hands as 

aginst the waverers from the United 
Britain. 


k * + 


States anu 


Germon Free Unionists Refuse 


One positive feature of the Rome 
WFTU sessions must be recorded. The 
CIO had made herculean efforts to drag 
the trade unions of the Western Zones 

Germany into the WFTU. This 
cheme was endorsed and pushed by 





hte Russian military command as part 
of its strategy to “unify” and control 
German labor, and thereby to dominate 
Germany. Despite this unholy com- 
bination, the scheme failed. The trade 
unionists of the Western Zones of 
Germany courageously turned down 
Saillant’s “cordial” invitation to attend 
the WFTU sessions. 

The German workers simply cannot 
forget that, to date, the WFTU has not 
concerned itself with the dismantling 
of their factories and loss of jobs. To 
date, the WFTU has not dared—be- 
cause of Kremlin control—to ask for 
the release of the German prisoners 
of war and their return to their home- 
land. Nor can free labor in Germany 
exer forget or forgive the WFTU for 
urging the Military Governments two 
years ago to proceed cautiously and 
slowly in establishing trade unions in 
Germany. The eternal damnation by 
German labor will rest on the heads of 
the WFTU for the proposal it offered 
18 months ago that forced labor be 
introduced in the Ruhr mines and for 
its approval of the reintroduction of 
concentration camps in the Russian 
zone. 


According to the London Economist 
of May 15, 1948, WFTU President 
Arthur Deakin remarked after the 
conclusion of the sessions “that there 
would need to be a great deal ot good 
will all around if the Federation is to 
continue.” And Carey told the New 
York Herald Tribune Rome corres- 
pondent, Barrett McGurn, on May 10, 
1948, that the Russians just could not 
afford to have the CIO quit the WFTU 
because the Communists commit all 
their crimes in the name of the work- 
ing class.” Is that why Carey helped 
the Russians maintain this fiction of 
“unity” as a cover for “all their 
crimes”? Thus has the formal “unity” 
of the WFTU corpse been maintained- 
with the aid of the CIO representative 
and those who floundered with him. 

For the Kremlin and its Comintorm, 
however, the preservation of this 
hollow “unity” for even a short time is 
a great gain. This momentary con- 
tinuation of the WFTU “unity” has 
been of decisive service to Tovarisch 
Di Vittorio in slowing down the trend 
towards a mass revolt against the 
Communist Party’s domination of the 
Italian Confederation of Labor. The 








label of WFTU 1s of the greatest help 
to the Cominform intriguers in the 
Social and Economic Council of the 
U. N. and in the Russian maneuvers 
against the ILO. Under the cover of 
the WFTU label, concealed Comin- 
form agents can get visas to visit parts 
cf the world which are ordinarily 
closed «uv them as open representatives 
of world Communism. We need but 
cite the role of the Russian-manipu- 
lated WFTU delegation to Korea last 
year and the unceasing slander cam- 
paign against the democracies by the 
WFTU in Africa, the Middle East and 
Far East. Everything that has hap- 
pened at Rome will only steel the de- 
termination of the AFL to continue 
with unrelenting vigor its struggle 
against the intrigue, encroachments 
and destructive activities of the Com- 
munists and all other brands of totali- 
tarian despotism. These enemies of 
human freeijom have always made the 
free trade unions their firrst target. 
The AFL will spare no effort to crush 
these assaults and safeguard the free 
trade unions as the first rampart of 


genuine democracy. 





tion (ADA) and Labor’s League for 

Political Education (LLPE) have 
set for themselves a common task... 
that of changing the complexion of 
Congress from a mottled black to a 
healthy red, white and blue. Both of 
our organizations have found out that 
progress does not come from expedi- 
ently collaborating with the totalitarian 
left or from letting elections go by de- 
fault to the reactionary tools of the 
special interests. 


Ti Americans for Democratic Ac- 


[ am sure that in most instances the 
selection of candidates and the legis- 
lative objectives of these two organiza- 
tions will be similar, and that they can 
work closely together in this and sub- 
sequent elections. We are not under 
eny illusions that the forces of reaction 
can be obliterated completely in one 
election. We intend to stay with this 
jo) until Congress again represents the 
will of all our people, and then we are 
going to stay on the job to see to it that 
Congress does not again slip back into 
the hands of the privileged interests 

Labor and ther liberal forces let the 
sth Congress go by default in 1946. We 
neglected our democratic responsibili- 
ties. Our blank ballots elected the 80th 
Congress. Think of it . . . 56,000,000 
people eligible to vote failed to vote in 
the 1946 elections. Only 39 percent of 
the potential vote was cast. We neg- 
lected to keep the voting public in- 
formed on issues and candidates. We 
neglected to get our friends to the polls 
on election day. Apalling though it may 
sound, surveys in some states have 
shown that less than hak of our own 
AFL members were even registered to 
vote in 1946, 





Since its inception in 1881 the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has followed 
* non-partisan policy of defeating our 
enemies and rewarding our friends at 
the polls, We shall continue our non- 
partisan policy. However, the 80th Con- 
etess has taught us that we must put 
more teeth into that policy. When 
they enacted the Taft-Hartley Act on 
June 23, 1947, they forced us into poli- 
tes. To do otherwise would be suicide 
our trade unions. 

We have found out the hard way that 
*n endorsement here and an opposition 
sleat there and a few speeches and 
tadio broadcasts are not enough. Our 
*nemies in Congress scoff at the labor 
vote for they know that we haven't 
ig delivering our own vote much less 

this Votes of our friends and sympa- 
— We have learned that there is 
Minne Way to bring the full force of 

t influence to bear in politics, and 
at is to organize as effective an or- 
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Trade 


Unions and Political 


By Joseph D. Keenan 


Head of the AFL’s Labor’s League for Political Education 


ganization for political education as we 
have organized for bargaining with em- 
plyers though our trade unions. 

To build such an organization was 
the mandate of the last AFL Conven- 
tion. In every state and community in 
this country we are organizing affiliated 
Leagues to carry out this program. The 
grass-roots support and enthusiastic 
determination to make Labor’s League 
for Political Education a success is tre- 


mendous. 
* * * 


Our organization has been in busi- 
ness since 1881 through depression, war, 
and several great union busting drives 
while other organizations have sprung 
up and died. Our strength lies in our 
powerful International Unions parallel- 
ing and bargaining with the industries 
of their respective jurisdictions. This 
organization is not readily adjusted to 
political activity. Unions parallel indus- 
tries, not political geographic districts 
Even a union of a half a million mem- 
bers has little strength alone since it 





is spread thinly throughout the count v 
among the 94,000,000 potential voters. 

The LLPE is organizing all the mem- 
bers of all local unions in each com- 
munity, congressional district, and state 
into a cohesive effective political strik- 
ing force to educate the voters in their 
particular political districts and to de- 
liver the vote on election day. 

This is no easy task. This type of or- 
ganization runs exactly across the grain 
from our international union structure. 
It means a competely different and new 
type of organization must be set up. 
To make matters worse, the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law makes the direct use of State 
Federation and Central Labor Council 
organizations illegal. However, it is 
through the voluntary efforts of the 
officers of these organizations that our 
affiliated leagues are being rapidly 
spark-plugged into being and action. 

We had hoped for a Supreme Couri 
decision that would nullify the effect 
of the T-H Act on union political activi- 
ties. Instead the question of constitu- 
tionality was evaded. It is fantastic for 


at ee 


“THE BIG DIPPER” 


Action 


a voluntary association of working men 
and women set up for the protection of 
worker rights to be told it can’t protect 
those rights througn votitical educa- 
tion. Certainly, political education is as 
much a concern of organized labor as 
wages and working conditions. The 
80th Congress proved that .. .if we can’t 
protect ourselves poliuca:ly, we are in 
imminent danger of being legislatively 
shackled so that we can’t do anything 
about wages and conditions either. 


This restriction forces upon us the 
inconvenience of setting up a parallel 
organization of the same members to 
do a job that is actually a legitimate 
concern of the initial organization. Its 
no small inconvenience either. We 
realize it is difficult to readjust our 
existing trade union structure into re- 
gional political units, and under the law 
every time a legal business agent does 
anything remotely connected with poli- 
tics he is on doubtful legal ground. 
Technically we violate the law if we 
pass the hat for contributins in a union 
meeting with the hall pand for by union 
funds. This involves the red tape of 
setting up a separate fund raising pro- 
gram with elaborate receipt and report- 
ing arrangements for every dollar that 
is offered. This is a horrible drain of 
energy and is costing us plenty. That 
was the actual ulterior motive of the 
authors of this bill... to tie us up in 
inconvenience and red tape so we wilb 
be prevented from taking positive po- 
litical action in 1948. 


Of course the hypocritical argument 
used at the time of passage of the Act 
was that poor helpless workers were 
caught in the clutches of dictatorial 
ruthless leaders who would use their 
dues against the members’ interests in 
politics. That the poor helpless workers 
don’t agree with the authors of this bill 
is amply proven by the amazing record 
run up in NLRB union shop elections. 
In the overwhelming majority of cases 
the workers have not only shown they 
want their union but they don’t want 
any free riders. 99 percent of the elec- 
tions have favored the union shop. 
Nine out of 10 workers voted in these 
elections, and 19 out of 20 workers who 
voted, voted for the union shop. No 
greater proof can be given that the 
American workers know that their only 
economic protection lies in their union. 
No greater testimony can be given that 
unions are democratically supported 
and desired by their members .. . that 
workers are not helpless pawns of dic- 
tators. To imply that such genuinely 
free and voluntary associations are in- 


(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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Reviewed by JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 


Tragedy. By Evelyn Waugh. 





Waugh continues in this book his last-ditch 


S you might have expected, Mr. Waug 
defense of the stately homes in England. 


Yet its “tragic” heroine is an Amer- 


ican of Greek descent, Aimée Thanatogenos (her name with its reference to 


the Greek god implies her doom); and its hero is, although British, one of the most 


disarming rotters 
slight, 
locale is Hollywood, not the blessed 
isle, and that the ramparts o’er which 
Mr. Waugh so fondly watches belong 
to a fake church in a Hollywood ceme- 
tery and not to an ancient 
tower. Given this paradox, we are 
not too surprised to find the de 

values like M1 
destined to be desecrated — is none 
other than our hero, a worldly British 
poet, and the desecrated, an innucent, 


manorial 


ssecrator 
Waugh’s are pre- 


death-loving American girl, our hero- 
ine. In short, if you have not already 
guessed it, The Loved One takes Henry 
James’ favorite conflict Aumnate an in- 
experience versus European experience 
— and puts it through the wringer of 
Mr. Waugh’s warped and Gothic wit. 


The result is by turns ridiculous and 


repulsive. Dennis Barlow, an expatri- 
ate Britisa poet, has lost out in his 
job with Megapolitan Studios and is 
reduced to being an assistant cremator 
at a pet cemetery, the Happier Hunting 
Ground. His friend and counselor, a 


long time resident British script writer, 


you are ever likely to meet between two boards. 
seemingly unambiguous tale further 


Inspecting this 
we are wrily amused to find that its 





Sir Francis Hinsley, alsu loses his job 
at Megapolitan, as well as his “face” 
in the British colony. As Sir Ambrose, 
still another of the colonists, puts it, 
‘We limeys have a peculiar position 
to keep up here . you never find an 
Englishman among the under-dogs — 
except in England, of course. That's 
understood out here, thanks to the 
example we’ve set. There are jobs that 
an Englishman just doesn’t take.” So 
both Dennis and Sir Francis are about 
to be ostracized by their countrymen, 
and Sir Francis, in anticipation, takes 
his life. 


The need to. arrange a pompous and 
conspicuous funeral for his friend 
“This is an occasion when we've all 
got to show the flag,” says Sir Ambrose 

-leads Dennis to Whispering Glades 
and the meat of the book. Whispering 
Glades is a fantastic cemetery created 
and ruled by a canny lunatic who calls 
himself “The Dreamer.” Its gates are 
golden (“the largest in the world and 


freshly regilt”), there are no tomb- 
but lovers’ nooks and Muzak, 
replicas of English houses 
made of concrete reinforced with steel 
and guaranteed to withstand nuclear 
fission, even a Scottish kirk and a 
lovers’ seat engraved with an appro- 
priate quotation from Robert Burns. 
In this artificially pastoral place—a 
mockery of the lost England the author 
values — the renegade Englishman 
meets Aimée, the crrant Greek goddess. 
Her values are those of death stimulat- 
ing life; brought up in the cultural 
wasteland of America, she has found 
what she-thinks are beauty and peace 
in an American megalomaniac’s fraud- 
ulent conception of life in death. Den- 
nis cynically woos her with poems 
copied out of The Oxford Book of 
English Verse, succeeds in winning 
her from his competition, a Mr. Joy- 
boy. But when Aimée finds out that 
Dennis is not the author of the verses, 
she responds to the more exalted 
values of her Attic ancestors — you 
see what I mean when I say it’s ri- 
diculous?— goes to the mortuary, lays 
herself out on a slab and injects cyan- 
ide in her veins. 
* * a 

THIS MIGHT HAVE BEEN a truly 
funny book, if Mr. Waugh’s invention 
had not lagged and if he had not taken 
himself seriously. As for the invention, 


stones, 


perfect 





the wittiest part of the story —it 
certainly not a novel — is only accurate 
reportage. A cemetery much like Whis. 
pering Glades does exist in Los Angele; 
and it even contains many of the same 
preposterous features as Mr. Waugh’; 
burial park. And then none of the 
characters are unusual or original; ajj 
of them show their awkward deriva. 
tions. Mr. Joyboy is straight out of 
Ring Lardner; his mother, Mrs. Joy. 
boy, is a cruel mixture of Philip 
Wylie’s “Mom” and Gustave Flaubert; ‘ 


“A Simple Soul,” even to the latters ‘ 
parrot. 1 

Dennis Barlow is only Basil Seal, his 
author’s favorite villain, in still another ' 
of his disguises. Here he is mulcting : 
the Americans as well as the British ) 


but in all he remains true to his rok 
as a desecrator. In Whispering Glades i 
as in the landed estates of England, he : 
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Reviewed by NEIL WEISS 


William Sloane Associates. 


New York: William Sloane Asso- 


HEN we think of modern poetry and its beginnings, we usually think of the 
W French, of Baudelaire and Rimbaud, of the poet who paints his hair green 

and walks about the streets to epater le bourgeois, of the voyou become 
voyant (so Rimbaud would have it) in the screaming garret; the dandy of sensations, 
the Baudelaire of Causerie who indolently lounges beneath the perfumed breasts 
that swing like censors above him and then shrieks for them to “burn up the tatters 


- of Rim- 
baud’s “derangement of all the senses,” 
the outside boy, the 
fantile fury in which despair sets the 


that the beasts have spared” 
pathetic and in- 
discarded poet clabbering on his knees 
through hysterical evil, never to attain 
the ease and natural flow of Homer, 
Dante, Shakespeare—those mountain 
peaks that are traded today for the 
bourgeois notion of “big,”’—the poet in 
an age of despit Eliot writes in his 


essay on In Memoriam 


4 gloomier end than that of Bau 
delaire. Tennyson had no singuliet 
avertissement And having turned 
aside from the journey through the 
dark night, to become the surface 
flatterer of his own time, he has 
been rewarded with the despite of 
an age that succeeds his own in 
shallowness 

That was written some twenty years 
igo, and of course the time has con- 
tinued. It’s a very bad time. But all 
this is well-known. Others have writ- 
ten about the difficulties of the poem 
and poet in our time, perhaps to ex- 
aggerate them out of a due proportion 
likely that — are a 
terrible exacerbation of the difficultie 
And we are the 1 time too 
not its mere victims. But something 
has to be said to 
a setting. It is true that the poet 
finds not much at hand today. Idea 


For it is quite 
of any time 


give these two books 





and Machine have replaced God and 
Love and the poet must first (and 
some will never get to this) think of 
himself as something more than a 
formal eructation in infinite or curved 
space; then he must work towards 
mankind-as-spirit before he can begin 
to do work 

The poems of Mark Van Doren are 
not exactly in the modern tradition 
Indeed, they are 
a certain distance from it, and this is 
the source of a good deal of their quiet 
and dignity that is refreshing counter- 
current to the falling-to-pieces Lon- 
don Bridge that takes so long col- 
lapsing. Van Doren seems to be a 
together 
achieve a unique kind of success today 

almost, it seems, unreflectively, they 
are what they are. Mid-westerner, 
agrarian, American, scholar, 
ind critic of human 
Doren 


touched upon above. 


complex of strains that 





historian 
culture, Van 
quietly goes his own way, 
i leisurely poems, a gifted 
result of natural determinants. It is 
nph. His equilibrium, 
and un- 
I raceful and so tender 
that when he writes of the present 
in relation to the past, he writes a 
calm that is genuinely philosophic. He 
refuses to be blasted out of his tra- 
Delicate that death: a labor's 





ring shallow 


dition: 


end, / As dawn was end before it. 
Then day lived / As men do, twizxt 
eternities so soft / That womb and 
grave are blessings. 


When Van Doren writes of the war, 
of the farm, of poets, he is percep- 
tive out of quietude, like a man slowly 
examining the lines of a leaf. And 
we might wish for him to overflow, 
break his pace, put on speed, smash 
something. But if we have any com- 
plaints the love poems make up for 
everything. Here we find a feast, and 
one magnificient poem that is probably 
better than anything written today on 
that passion that used to be known as 
“srand,” but now finds itself “sane 
sex living.” Who Finds His Love is a 
brilliant success, with a quick sight 
for the terror beneath ambiguity in 
love, its five simple quatrains climaxed 
with a last line that crushes. I can- 
not quote all of it, so I will quote 
nothing. Read it. 


This book of Berryman’s is much 
closer to us. Berryman reminds one 
of nothing so much as a twisted gar- 
goyle pulled howling 
Dame and set in an American city. 
We feel this man would scream wher- 
ever he is. We read his powerful 
deformation of the language with a 
spontaneity and hilarity that denote 
him a blood relation. Hysteria and 
deformation are Berryman’s tools—a 
strictly controlled hysteria—in his 
latest work. In technique, the modern 
squeeze-mash, he is superior to Jarrell, 
and the spondee-smash of Robert 
Lowell is less powerful than some of 
these Berryman distortions. Berry- 
man squats over all of it and us—“And 
then (the widow sang) sphincter let 
go.” He brings the “grandiose stunt 
—the melancholic stagger—the para- 


from = noire 


thumbs his nose at the gentry ani 
shies mudpies at the sacred edifices 

Evelyn, in his piety, hates him so that 
he must attack him in the farthest out- : 
posts — yes, even in Hollywood—» ‘ 
that the shoddiest, falsest glimmering ‘ 
of the dear, dead England he loves will . 
remain inviolate. Quaint, I think, is 
the word for Mr. Waugh. P 
(John Franklin Bardin, critic and | 
novelist, contributes frequent review t 
to The New Leader literary section.) J 
1 


noiac sidle,” which Auden has dis 
avowed, to a neat perfection. Her 
is the sixth stanza of The Long Home 
an example of elision, transition from 
broken sense to broken sense, thi ] 
suggests the precision in confusion of: 
painting by Duchamp, or perhaps # 
inspired bit of Walt Disney 








Of six young men he flew to break: | 





u 
fast as, e 
Only the magpie, rapist, stayed 
For dinner, and the rapist died p 
so that n 

, ' P 
Not the magpie but the ca ti 
Vigil upon the magpie stalks, sulky a 
parade, p 
Great tail switching like jazz P 
Of course Berryman’s poems 4° g 
carefully wrought individual respons te 
to what is always called the “moder! 2) 
predicament.” He, unlike Van Dore! g 
has what seems to be a natural 64 F 
for the derangement of the senses, ‘| q 
way of feeling that is as native a) tl 
genuine to our time as jazz and specs) t 
Berryman’s way is the way most gon W 
poetry gets written today. There» Ir 
no doubt, a way of feeling, of break” n 
through, without much effort, to w al 
is most genuine underneath for th F 
time, something that a scholar or 4 ie 
demic will never understand abo of 
this time or any other. A few pe Is 
and artists throw these appercepti® be 
back and forth between them br 
create a style. The rest is control & pe 
shaping to subserve the insight & 
work of art. Berryman has it. _ 


(Neil Weiss has written poetry #] 
“Accent” and criticism for other 


lications.) 
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i FROMM: “Neurosis and Morality” 


Reviewed by HERBERT C. FEINSTEIN 


vels which, following closely on the heels of the theory of biological evolu- 


D: FROMM’S Man For Himself is strongly reminiscent of those evolved mar- 


tion presented in The Origin of Species, were set forth by the social Darwin- 
ists. Indeed,its title is a dead give-away for the author has subtitled his book, “An 


Inquiry Into the Psychology of Ethics.” 


It is to be deplored that Dr. Fromm— 


together with some others, Karen Horney and the late Dr. Brill—are doing to Freud 


what Spencer, Sumner, and Kropotkin 
etc. did to Darwin. For Fromm has 
fallen into the cultural rut of drag- 
ging scientific inquiry into the domain 
of ethics. Professor Whitehead once 
called similar intellectual extra-ter- 
ritoriality “the fallacy of misplaced 
concreteness.” That the results of such 
practices prove pernicious is only too 
true. Self-respecting modern day evo- 
lutionists are still trying to live down 
Spencer’s unethical catch-phrase, “Sur- 
vival of the Fittest.” 

I 


FACTS OR PURPOSES do not imply 
ethics. An account of behavior which 
omits human consciousness is at least 
elinically amoral. To describe some- 
thing and even to explain it, as Dewey 
tells us, is not to excuse it; nor is it 
valid to erect a complete moral system 
on a philosiphical substructure of col- 
lective case histories. The motives of 
man, economically, biologically or 
psychologically determined, do not, 
even with coercion, a world-outlook 
make. If we are willing to do so be- 
cause of a bundle of psychoanalytical 
labels that excuse us from thinking, it 
means that we have fallen victim to 
the worst kind of scientism and that 
our own chaise-lounge fetish is the 
most primitive of all. Until some ardent 
humanist comes along to convert Dr. 
Kinsey's report on sexual behavior 
“in” the human white male into a new 
Ethica, we shall have to remain con- 
tent with an attack on Fromm’s social 
Freudianism. 

In his introduction Fromm surpris- 


ingly — for a_ scientist renounces 
pluralistic relativism as an _ ethical 
measuring rod and comes out for old~ 
fashioned moral monism. These au- 
thoritarian norms he discovers built in 
man. 

“Our knowledge of human nature 
does not lead to ethical relativism 
but on the contrary, to the conviction 
that its sources of norms for ethical 
conduct are to be found in man’s 


nature itself; that moral norms are 
based upon man’s inherent qualities, 
and that their wiolation results in 
mental and emotional disintegration.” 

Here Fromm discards the only peg 
upon which psychoanalysis can prop- 
erly hang itself — the pragmatic 
method. Pragmatism posits that each 
action be judged in the context of its 
particulars and that truth lies for every 
man only within the stream of his 
peculiar experience. For the informa- 
tion that the human mind is natively 
absolutistic we might go with more 
profit to Kant or Josiah Royce. 

In his text, Fromm leads the reader 
through a maze of quotations and cate- 
gories in his quest for an ethical sys- 
tem for homo psychologicus. He covers 
an impressive quantity of philosophical 
stound; indeed, his journey is almost 
Faustian. But like Faust we are never 
quite satisfied nor do we ever reach 
the Promised Land. At the end of the 
trek the reader still does not know 
What makes Fromm’s culture hero 
Integrated Man—tick; in fact, one is 
not even convinced that there is a hero 
about at all. We do know that the ideal 
Fromm seeks is synchronized, econom- 
wal, and in the author's special use 
of the word—productive. Dr. Fromm 
S @ wonder at Gleichschaltung. The 
book concludes on the conventional 
brave-new-world-note. This is disap- 
Pointing after all we have been led to 
*xpect from Fromm’s integrations. In 


MAN FOR HIMSELF. By Erich 
Fromm New York: Rinehart and 
Co. 254 pp. 
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the very last paragraph we find the 
gem, “The decision rests with man.” 
Here again, we might have read Marx 
with greater suasion. 

There are two currents in the book 
which particularly interest me and 
that, I feel, merit discussion here. The 
first is Dr. Fromm’s rather stacked 
sources from the humanities and the 
second is his notion of the productive 
man, One leads logically into the next. 

Dr. Fromm’s literary style is charm- 
ing and—as a polemic always should 
be—is eminently readable; it often 
contains just enough truth to be 
seductive and the reader must always 
be on his guard against being led ethi- 
cally astray. The modern shop-talk 
such as receptive, exploitative, hoard- 
ing, and marketing orientations gives 
the book a lovely psychiatric cast and 
makes it acceptable to a culture in 
which Freudianism is avowedly the 
native tongue. But this is not to tault- 
find; such terminology has percolated 
down to the popular monthly maga- 
zines and is presently the requisite 
meta-language with which to get any- 
thing said. Dr. Fromm, however, leads 
us no further than five-and-dime 
analysis when he informs us that all 
of these orientations, whether repre- 
sented by forces productive or non- 
productive, exist as a mixture “in 
every human being, in order to sur- 
vive.” He hints that productive love 
in a minor capacity has aided man- 
kind in this survival. But he nowhere 
suggests as William James has finely 
said that, “Real culture lives by symr- 
pathies and admirations, not by dis- 
likes and disdains.” History is viewed 
as a modified rat race in which the 
ethicat chases the brutal around the 
cosmos but never catches it. If Fromm 
were a proper student of evolution he 
would know that of his ethical pot- 
pourri, man has gotten by chiefiv 
through love, generosity, and mutual 
aid. His orientations do not attain the 
descriptive worth of a survey of the 
chemistry of the human body, for bv 
his own admission Fromm’s analysis 
may only be an alchemical one. By 
having his terms cover everything, 
does he really make them mean any- 
thing at all? His “truths of reason” 
include so much that one cannot con- 
ceive of their having a contrary. It 
is thus questionable if they hold any 
value for purposes of study and in- 
guiry. 

II 

FROMM’'S IDEAS, quotes and read- 
ings flow from multitudinous sources. 
But his specific Holy Trinity of thought 
embraces Aristotle, Spinoza, and John 
Dewey. Not far behind them we find 
others like Kant and Ibsen; Hegel lurks 
omnipresent, if not by explicit name, 
then by dint of his Geist. There is 
a whole host of references to Jewish 
eschatalogy. Indeed, Fromm’s moral 
gods embody wrathful Old Testament 
righteousness and if they all do not 
wear long, white beards, they sport 
equally rigid mathematical proposi- 
tions. Kant and Spinoza are not pre- 
sented as the men of fire and air 
that other critics have seen them to 
be but are relegated to the “I ought” or 
Q. E. D. strata. His mentors are but 
chronologically spaced, for they all pos- 
tulate classical facades—frozen, ab- 
stract, and everlasting. Fromm has 
stressed, probably as an unconscious 
reflection of his own thinking, the Puri- 
tans of philosophy, classicists old and 
new. Irving Babbitt could not have 
done a more thorough job! 

Most of the great romantic formu- 


lators of thought are lacking in spirit 
and very few are present even in name. 
Euripides, Pascal, Nietzsche, and Wil- 
liam James are virtually omitted 
because they have refused to cooperate 
with Dr. Fromm’s man who is for him- 
self. All of their “men” have been 
for others and against themselves—a 
reckoning which Dr. Fromm prefers 
to exile to the realm of uneconomical 
or unproductive living. The long quo- 
tation from Protagoras early in the 
book catches Plato in one of his less 
romantic moments; it is the mood of 
the rigid Republic rather than the fluid 
Laws, for in the passage Plato warns 
of the dangers that will beset the reck- 
less seeker after knowledge. Faust later 
puts in a half-hearted plug for activity 
as a good, but throughout the emphasis 
lies on human bondage, not human 
freedom. 

Most striking in Fromm’s sins of 
omission is his handling of the Eclair- 
cissement. Of this era he deals fully 
with the system builders, but of the 
system wreckers who comprise three 
of the greatest theorists of the emotions 

Blake, Diderot, and Rousseau, he says 
nothing. Clearly in a work of this 
scope one should not expect to find a 
Who's Who in moral philosophy. Neg- 
lect of the first of these theorists is 
understandable. Blake tells us that all 
truth dwells in particulars and that 
the road of excess leads to the palace 
of wisdom; for Fromm to introduce 
his teachings would be sheer maso- 
chism. But that he overlooks Rousseau 
the philosophe of the Integrated Man 
and with whose early spankings Freud 
(whom Fromm rightly places at the 
tail-end of the Eclaircissement) begins 
his work on the education of the emo- 
tions, is on first consideration shocking. 
Who could be more emotionally in- 
tegrated than Emile, a veritable hot- 
house flower, whose raison sensitive 
has been carefully nutured as to make 
response exude productivity? 
Emile should have reached the very 
top coordinate of Fromm’s productive 
curve. He writes: 

While it is true that man’s pro- 


every 


ductiveness scan create material 
things, works of art, and systems of 
thought, by far the most important 
object of productiveness is man 
himself. 


We then have a clue to his snubbing 
of Rousseau; for the creator of Eimile 
simply could not have passed this last 
productively moral strength test. The 
young product of Emile and his author 
—the Rousseau to be found in his 
Confessions —are geometric aliens, 
asymptotes ‘which never touch. By 
self-avowal, and even if particular 
statements are untrue, the fact of their 
being confessed in a sense substanti- 
ates them, the author of Emile is a 
crank, hypochondriac, and paranoid. In 
short, a psychological mess clearly dis- 
integrated. In a later age he would 
have provided fine material for Dr. 
Fromm’s professional services as an 
analyst. In his own time he was fine 
bait for an Emile education. Indeed, 
the muffled drum beats of Emile seem 
to be the murmurings of its author, 
“Dont be like me!” 


III 

IS THIS NOT a dilemma? Cultural- 
ly productive Emile has sprung full- 
grown from the forehead of disinte- 
grated —and according to Fromm— 
unproductive Rosseau. This would 
have been the neatest trick of the 
Eighteenth Century if true, but in 
every sense the creator has achieved a 
greater emotional independence than 
Emile. Is the creation of a perfect Bild- 
ungsroman really independent at all? 
At the end Jean-Jacques must transfer 
his father-symbol to the girl Sophy. 
Fromm could not invoke the emotion 
fed hero of Emile without demonstrat- 
ing that Rosseau although extremely 





disorganized was pretty productive 
himself. The philosophical artist, once 
called the Free Spirit, who impels 
others to creativity whether he passes 
the integrated test or not, does not fit 
into any of Fromm’s categories. 

As a second instance—this time as a 
positive illustration of how the ro- 
mantic personality can out-produce 
Fromm’s Integrated Man—I should like 
to offer a discussion of Diderot’s Ra- 
meau’s Nephew. This dialogue makes 
use of the confessional therapy em- 
ployed by psychoanalysis; the treat- 
ment lies in the telling for when the 
Furies are faced, they have gone. Di- 
derot presents us with no system like 
Fromm’s for the machinations of man’s 
mind. Because, despite the convenience 
of rules of order, that is exactly how 
the human mind does not work. There 
can be no single psychology of ethics. 

The conflicting passions within Ra- 
meu, a wayward genius, as well as 
the war he fights without himself, 
bring him great unhappiness; but they 
serve to produce a life of interest and 
music too. The disorganized mind 
yields harmonies and consonances to 
narcotize human misery. His energies 
are excessive but it is impossible to 
achieve that which is enough unless 
the strivings are more than enough. 
If Rameau is wasteful of his talent, so 
then is nature. Three hundred sperma- 
tazoa are ejected from each human 
embryo that conceives; even then the 
mass of men but cast their seed upon 
the ground. Thus Rameau accomplishes 
a very solid economy of effort if 
thirty years of living emit a few days 
of passionate creativity. There exists 
no possibility for such a distillate of 
consciousness in a nan who is only for 
himself. 

Rameau is an intellectual. This does 
not expel him from the ranks of men 
of passion. Diderot, unlike Fromm, be- 
lieves that productivity consists of 
first-rate miming rather than second- 
rate synthesizing. Intellectual splutter 
and productivity are correlative; noise 
may not be the only test of worth 
but it is a test. Rameau, by not being 
a subdued young man, has not missed 
the point of being a youth, but must 
then direct his talents to concrete 
works. The greatest passion is that of 
the intellect and the strongest emo- 
tion that of the mind. Reason consti- 
tutes the warp, but passion remains 
the woof of the creativity of man. A 
masterful cross-weaving of the two 
conduce to great art; 

I do not wish to establish as a pre- 
requisite for cultural produce that the 
producer become a neurotic dynamo 
emitting an enormous aspirin voltage, 
Clearly it would be impossible to fit 
thinkers like Epicurus or Santayana 
into this groove. But neither does Dr. 
Fromm have the right to insist that 
they be anything else. No type of in- 
dividual, classical or romantic, holds 
a monopoly on the cultural . market. 
Doubtless this is a boon, for the greater 
the diversity of its individual members, 
the richer and freer the culture. 

The author has misplaced his con- 
creteness somewhere. As a system of 
values psychoanalysis remains singu- 
larly unattractive. The Eumenides still 
hold more appeal for us than does the 
Super-ego; for one thing they have 
contributed better literature. And they 
impel us to a more moral and produc- 
tive life. 

Love agrees with Dr. Fromm that 
“every neurosis represerts a moral 
problem.” But moral problems also 
exist outside of neurosis. It would be 
too bad if man could not be for, or 
against, himself and not remain be- 
yond Dr. Fromm’s pale. This would 
only mean that the human race had 
at last achieved synthesis—but through 
the costly boredom of an intellectual 
graveyard. 
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Reviewed by ALAN D. HAAS 
EAGLE FORGOTTEN: The Life of John Peter Altgeld. By Harry Barnard. 


New York: 


Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 


481 pages. $5.00. 


T is common knowledge that Howard Fast writes fictional biographies which sing 
the praises of the zealous defenders of American liberty, who, somehow, in the 
snarl of historic fact have been unfairly slighted and their selfless devotion to 

ideals minimized. Mr. Fast has taken particular pains to dispell our fogged vision 


of Patrick Henry 


Yet it appears that in his eagernes 

oversight of scholarship, an unpardon- 
able sin at the very genesis of his art. 
In 1945 he wrote a highly praised life 
of Altgeld, judge, 
first immigrant 

(1893-97) 


friend of labor and 
governor of Illinois 


The volume had book club 


upport and was widely circulated, con 
siderably enhancing Mr. Fast’s reputa 
tion and attesting hi levotion to the 
historic Mu 

In January of thi ear. however. a 
copy came into the hands of Mr. Hari 
Barnard, also an Altgeldian scholar, 
who had been first in the biographical 


field with a definitive estimation in 
1938. What must have been Mr. Bar- 
mard’s chagrin then to discover that 
Mr. Fast’s work 
semblances to his own. When Mr. Bar- 


seemingly bore re- 


nard recovered from the effects of this 
apparent carelessness on the part of 
Mr. Fast he enjoined the latter to ap- 
pear in civil courts and demonstrate 
to the satisfaction of the powers-that 
ye that The American had not followed 
his own labor of love in organization 


and interpretation and that in certain 
instances Mr. Fast had not lifted 
pertinent phrases 


All this must have been a cruel blow 
to Mr. Fast as well, for he felt unable 
to face a public inquest of this sort 
so much so, in fact, that he asked Mr. 
Barnard if he would accept $7,500 to 
forget the whole matter and allow him 
to make a statement to the press deny 
ing all charges of plagarism. Mr. Fast’s 
publishers not to be outdone, (Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce) offered to print 
2,000 brand new copies of Mr. Bar- 
nard’s ‘version’ of Mr. Altgeld as a part 
of the settlement 


The latter idea proved a most for- 
tunate circumstance for Altgeld had 
been born in 1848, and so the time was 
ripe for a centennial edition which is 
exactly what Messrs. Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce have brought to market. It 
would be pleasant to further report that 
Eagle Forgotten is an excellent piece of 
writing, likely to require its publishers 
to rush several more editions off the 
presses and perhaps even rival The 
American in popularity. But I can 
make no such claim 


Mr. Barnard’s technique is essentially 
one and the same with Mr, Fast’s, so 
much so that they ought perhaps, to 
form a mutual admiration society and 


Tom Paine and John Peter Altgeld 


Fast has betrayed himself into a serious 


bury their differences. Mr. Barnard, 
though, has not Mr. Fast’s gift for re 

reation and dramatic effect. His style is 
monstrously inelegant, plodding along 
with little felicity and less grace. The 
sentences ar strung out in an arid and 
unimaginative manner that effectivels 


kills off reader curiosity and to add 
insult there are minor doses of truls 
poisonou cliché which reduce the 
vhole thing to a kind of copybook 
presentation. The author has the fur- 
ther irritating habit of concluding 


every other paragraph (or so it 
seemed) with a statement to the effect 
that coming events cast their shadow 
before, until one wishes that the next 
divination might reveal how long one 
must go on reading, if at all 


At various stages of unravelling, the 
writer seems in doubt as to Altgeld’s 
actual movements so that events ap- 
pear to be juxtaposed with one eve 
fixed on the calendar, the total effect 
becoming a disembodied patchwork of 
splintered elements. 


Tue career of John Peter Altgeld is 
undeniably fascinating material. ‘The 
height of his political efficacy paral- 
leled the most violent period of labor 
unrest this country has ever known, 
the turbulence of the 1870's, 80’s and 
90's, with Chicago, Altgeld’s adopted 
home town, holding the center of the 
stage. It was the era when the laying 
off of one worker could lead to a 
general strike, company-hired “scabs” 
marched to their jobs with rifles, and 
federal troops had to be called out in 
almost every instance to quell disorder 
and sometimes to prevent mass mur- 
der. The real truth of matters like 
the Haymarket bomb throwing, in 
which the bomb thrower was never 
found nor any connection proved be- 
tween the defendents and the act, will 
probably never emerge from the over- 
whelming mass of “evidence” which 
only tends to cancel out. Certain it 
was, though, that Altgeld, when, as 
Governor of Mlinois, he paroled the 
three imprisoned “anarchists,” “struck 
a real blow” for freedom, even though 
he knew it meant political death. ‘The 
story of Altgeld is an inspiring one and 
remains so no matter how uninspired 
the treatment 





Reviewed by BERNARD HERMAN 
SOVIET LITERATURE TODAY. By George Reavey. New York: Yale 


University Press. 223 pages. $3.50. 


of the Stalinist regime upon the literature of Soviet Russia. As the autho; 


R EAVEY'‘S survey presents us with a devastating picture of the evil effects 


shows in his historical survey, the Soviet regime did not concern itself during 
the first decade after the October Revolution with the suppression of non-political] 
or with the dictation of the forms in which the writer or artist might create. [pn 
this is resembled previous despotic regimes of the past, which kept a sharp look- 


out regarding only tendencies of polit- 
ical opposition which might menace 
their rule. In fact, the Communist 
dictatorship even encouraged writers 
and artists to experiment in new foriis 
and it was during this period that 
we distinguished an unusual! array of 
multifarious and conflicting literary 
movement Imagism, Symbolism, Fu- 


turism, tealism, Romanticism, and 
several others, all going at once. The 
outstanding figures in Soviet literature 
arose during this period and_ pro- 
duced the only significant work since 
the Revolution: Blok, Essenin, Maya- 
kovsky, Pilmyak, Katayev, Lif, Zosch- 
tomanov, Leonov, Olesha, Sei- 
fullina, Fadeyev, Sholokhov, Zamyatin, 
Serafinivoch and Biely 


enko, 


When Stalin emerged as sole leader 
and completed the process of totali- 
tarianization of every phase of Russian 
life, all independence of the write: 
and artist, all experimentation and 
all formal innovations ceased with 
astounding abruptness with the be- 
ginning of the dictatorship of the 
R.A.A.P, (Russian Association of Pro- 
letarian Writers). The writers became 
“harnessed” to the Five-Year Plan as 
reporters, propagandists and “shock 
brigaders.” In 1932, after the dissolu- 
tion of R.A.A.P., in one of Stalin's 
turns of line, he introduced “Socialist 
Realism” as the literary formula which 
every Soviet writer has been com- 
pelied to follow to this day. Russian 
literature under Stalin has therefore 
displayed a dull and didactic uni- 
formity unparalleled in modern times. 
Unlike the Tsarist regimes of the past, 
the Stalinist dictatorship has _ pre- 
scribed not merely what is forbidden 
politically, it has dictated positively 
what shall be written, and the manner 
in which it must be written. In such 
an intellectual vacuum, art dies. As 
Mayakovsky, the most outstanding of 
Soviet poets, cried in desperation in 
1930: 

“But I mastered my impulse 
and crushed underfoot 
the throat of my songs... . 


~ ~ - 


Tue purge of Soviet writers in 1946, 
Reavey shows, was the result of a turn 
in line of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party, and the intensi- 
fication of the “cold war” against the 
Western democracies. Its purpose was 
the eradication of every vestige of 
independent thought, and every shred 





of respect for Western culture, art and 
civilization which may have remained 
from the period when England and 
America had been Allies. Mikhail 
Zoschenko, the most popular humorist 
in the Soviet Union, who had written 
many sketches of Soviet life of a non- 
political and satirical character, and 
the poetess, Akmatova, were the chief 
victims of the purge. They were bru- 
tally denounced as “persons alien to 
Soviet literature,” “bounders and dreg 

who preach a putrescent vacuum of 

ideas, cheap taste and non-political 

approach.” Both were driven out of 
the reviews for which they had writ- 
ten for many years, and expelled from 

the Writers’ Union. With expulsion 
from the Union, there follows the loss 
of livelihood and the loss of the right 
to an apartment. 

Upon the Soviet writer falls the 
inescapable task, Reavey, shows, of 
creating the “new Soviet hero.” The 
Moscow Literary Gazette of March 23, 
1946, explains this in the following 
inimitable fashion: 

“We must continue the labor of cre- 
ating monumental works wherein the 
man of our age, the man of the Stalin 
type, the creator of Plans, will be re- 
vealed in his full stature.” 

We have here the essence of “So- 
cialist Realism” and what the Soviet 
critics are fond of calling “Soviet 
Humanism.” It has the same relation- 
ship to realism and humanism that 
“Soviet Democracy” has to democracy. 

The hope for “monumental works.” 
Reavey shows, is doomed. Before the 
writers have had time to “ponder a 
larger work,” the line has changed. 
And Alexei Tolstoy, he points out, 
tended to re-write his works, and 
planned to re-write the “Peter the 
Great” novels had he lived—to con- 
form to the change in line! 

Reavey’s critique of Soviet literature 
today is none the less effective be- 
cause of the extremely diplomatic re- 
straint with which it is written. Where | 
a blast of indignation might very well | 
be justified, he whispers. His book is | 
a masterpiece of understatement. | 

The facts, the quotations froin the 
Literary Gazette and other publica- 
tions, and Reavey’s translations of 
Soviet poetry during the past decade, 
all speak for themselves. They demon- | 
strate the .universal pall of propa 
gandistic dullness that has fallen upon 
Soviet literature today. 





FREE TRADE IN A FREE WORLD. 
By Oswald Garrison Villard. New 
York: Schallenbach Foundation 


HE dedication of his book to the 
= “four apostles of Free Trade” not 

only sets the tone but in a sense 
the date of Mr. Villard’s thought. The 
desirability of free trade in a world 
paralyzed with rigidities can not be 
denied. No economist or politician who 
can escape from the field of every- 
day strife to the Olympian heights 
can raise a dissenting voice as to its 
ultimate wisdom. That unfortunately 
is not the point of issue raised by Mr. 
Villard’s book. 

For all his lofty ideals and good 
intentions Mr, Villard is guilty of 
making the world simpler than it 
really is. Even in the 19th century, 


12 


The Apostles 


Reviewed by 


English free trade 
movement, a particular set of his- 
torical circumstances contributed to 
making that policy successful. Unfor- 
tunately, these circumstances no longet 
exist. To advocate the return to free 
trade policy must commit one logi- 
cally to the advocacy of the return 
to the defunct and discredited auto- 
matic gold standard. Few liberals 
even those who crave a return to a 
rule of rules,” can support this po- 


the heyday of 


sition 


Since 1936, economic thought has 
veered steadily toward the position 
that more state intervention is neces- 
sary to control and mitigate depres- 
sions. While it is true, as the numer- 
ous publications of the Economic and 
Financial divisions of the League of 


of Free Trade 


ELLIOT ZUPNICK 


Nations have persistently emphasized, 
the true solutions to these plagues can 
be arrived at only through interna- 
tional cooperation, the fact remains 
that in our world exigency measures 
designed to bring immediate succor 
to the most afflicted areas are im- 
measurably preferred to the longer 
range solutions, the fruits of which are 
realized only after many years. 


To insist on a policy of free trade 
at the present time would also over- 
look the basic fact that the world 
economic development has proceeded 
at an uneven pace. The countries that 
stand to benefit most by the establish- 
ment of a free trade policy are those 
that are most highly developed. No 
international policy designed to pro- 
mote the prosperity of those that have 


the most at the expense of those who | 
have the least can be a just one. Not | 
for that matter can it be a practicable 
one. The position of the small states 
at the Havana conference is pro! 
enough of this contention. 


This does not imply, of course, that 
Mr. Villard’s book is without merit 
He has an excellent chapter on it 
visible tariffs and does a competerl 
job in demolishing the stock-in-trade 
arguments of the protectionists. TH 
chapter on the I.T.O., while brief, 40 
much to clarify the issues to the la 
reader. One wonders, however, how 
much weight Mr. Villard himself 


signs to the array of quotations }* @ 


cites to prove that American pee 
in all fields of life are once and for # 
abandoning their protectionist stad. 
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“Crusades” 


Loreita Young stars in at the Rivoli. 


STADIUM CONCERTS great stage by Leonidoff, with 
PROGRAM settings by Bruno Maine. “Let 

; , 2 se os Freedom Ring,” first part of the 
FOURTH WEEK OF THIRTY- elaborate show, brings to the 


FIRST SEASON 
1948 
(Concerts begin at 8:30 p. 
Monday, July 5 
(In case of rain this program will 


ca’s first sadepentones Day. 


ROXY HOLDS SHOW 


m.) 


be postponed until next clear | 3rd WEEK 
night) The Roxy Theatre’s new-triple 
Conductor: PIERRE MONTEUX ‘entertainment program, which re- 
Soloist: |mains for a third week includes 
HORTENSE MONATH, Pianist |the new 20th Century-Fox Tech- 
Coriolanus Overture Beethoven |nicolor film-with-music, “Give 


‘The 
major 


Symphony No. 7 ( 
Great”) in C 
Intermission 


|My Regards to Broadway” 
ring Dan Dailey, 


star 
Schubert 


stage a stirring tribute to Ameri- 


the gala variety 


® DELIGHTFUL ENTERTAIN- | 
MENT 
“HOWDY, MR. ICE.” Choreog- 





| 
| 
| 


raphy and staging by Catherine 
Littlefield. Sets by Bruno Maine. 
Costumes by Billy Livingston 
and Katherine Kuhn. Presentea 
by Sonja Henie and Arthur M. 
Wirtz. At the Center Theatre. 


The present ice show., sixth of 
the unique series, is well among 
the best of these always delight- 
ful varieties. In swift flow of rou® 
ing grace, with intervals of fun 
and constantly shifting patterns 
of beauty, these productions are 
unparalleled. From a_ purely 
financial point of view, “Howdy 
Mr. Ice” is the best money’s-worth 
of entertainment in town. 

It is impossible to fit a descrip 
tion of all the numbers into a 
brief review. Accompanied by 
music, sometimes song, they are 
of three general sorts. 

There are numbers in which 
the skill or grace of one skater, 
or a couple, is displayed in surg- 
ings of swift movement over the 
ice—man’s nearest approach to 
effortless motion (as *he audience 
shares the rouse; behind these 
artists are years of devoted train- 
ing). Chief among these _ per- 
formers we watch Skippy Baxter | 
in superb sweep; we admire the | 
charm of Jinx Clark; and the im- 
pececable technique and flying 
speed of Eileen Leigh, twice na- 
tional figure skating champion, in 
her first professional appearance. 

Sometimes including these 
#gures are the ensemble numbers, 
stories or pictures told in color 
and gliding form. With deft light- 
ing and the most beautiful cos- 
tumes on Broadway, fresh and 
varied dance patterns flow over 
the ice in routines that must 
make the non-skating dancer feel 
earth-bound. Among many of 
these delightful numbers, special 
mention may be made of “Yule- 
tide” in the “Celebrations” series 
of “The Sleeping Beauty,” with 
delicate browns, yellows, greens 
bringing the freshness of the 
hunters’ forest into the gold and 
silver of the court; of the more 
riotous flow of ‘Trinidad Wharf;” 
of “Craddie of Jazz,’ and the 








‘show headed by the Andrews 
Two Nocturnes—Nuages”, {Sisters, and Dean Martin and 
“Fetes” Debussy |Jerry Lewis, and the new Ice 
Concerto No. 21, in C major Revue starring Carol Lynne and} 
(K. 467) for Piano and Or- Arnold Shoda. 
chestra Mozart 7 


Hortense Monath,. Soloist 
(Stadium debut 
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“A FOREIGN “AFFAIR” 
AT THE PARAMOUNT 


» * 


Tuesday. Jul “A Foreign Affair” co-starring chee R Se 
(In tin pal this program Jean Arthur, Marlene Dietrich | oerod = ym se a beagg 
will be cancelled) and John Lund is at the N. Y. eed W tigi la ee : nig 
Conducto PIERRE MONTEUX Paramount. The film relates the | re pe ee = a pee gee 
“The Corsair Berlioz comedy adventures of a serious comic, with a cello an Fl 
Symphony No. 5. in C y ) minded lowa Congresswoman 
(Op 67 salad ~ oe member of a committee investi- | ST ADIU M CONC ERTS 
Intermission gating the morale of American | Lewisohn Stadium 
Prelude and Allegro troops in Berlin. There she runs| A™sterdam Ave.. 136th to 138th Sits. 
Couperin-Milhaud into a German night club singer, we et ee ee 
Death and Transfiguration enamored of an army captain.| HORTENSE MONATH, Piano Soloist. 
Strauss The three have some hilarious as 


* * 


” 


well as harrowing adventures be 


easy, breezy skill of Rudy Rich- 
ards. Even more rousing than 
| these were the swirl of the Circus 
scenes, and the patriotic and mar- 


ler, 





tial magnificence of “48 States.” 
These are superb spectacles all! 


Interspersed amid these move- | 


| THURSDAY, JULY &, at 8:30 
| PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 









Wednesday. July 7 fore the Lady from the House Soloists: TOUREL and SINGHER. 
(In case o in this program will | gets what she wants. Billy Wilde: © SD th anette — 
be postponed—date to be an. directed and Charles Brackett is| gigi NOVOTNA aed JOHNSTON. 
nounced later) producer. With Richard Breen! pricks: (incl. Tax) 30c, 60c, $1.40, $2.00 
Conducto PIERRE MONTEUX they both di lid the screen play. Stadium Box Office. WA 6-0600 
Solauist 7 ee Oa Spe | RR PP SRL Tee Sia iat 
VERA FRANCESCHI., Pianist 
stadir le t) \4 
Symphon No. 6. in pei * ~ es & ff Sha loppinst Musical Ever Made is 
Pathetique”’) Tchaikovsky off oo ye 
Pitts atte IRVING BERLIN'S Zechnécotor 
le EB EASTER * 
for Piano and Orchestra 
MacDowell 
Vera Francesct Soloist 


“THE EMPEROR WALTZ” 
STAYS ON AT MUSIC HALL 


+= PARADE 
JUDY GARLAND - FRED ASTAIRE 





M-G-M's Hit Starring 

















Paramount Pictures’ Techni-| PETER LAWFORD - ANN MILLER 
color fil The Emperor Waltz” c we o 
Slarring Bins Crosby and Joan ° tui STATE *: th St 
Fontain n its third week at e., DOORS OPEN 10 A.M. 

a 10 City Music Hall 
Mu th © T} Emperor Waltz,” the 

Isic Hall presents a gala two- 2 
Part spectacle produced on_ the o ine nauion RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL "°Sctec 
——_—— An exciting new musical .. . 

THEATER PARTIES “UNBEATABLE ... A REAL DELIGHT!" 

Creelman, Sun 
is wane aus ce a BING CROSBY - JOAN FONTAINE 


ternal orcanizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
ter parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman. Manager 
ot the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 


vith 








Pp ON STAGE: “AMERICAN RHAPSODY’ — Produced by Leo- 
hone SPring 7-8260. New nidoff, setting by Bruno Maine... with the Rockettes, 
q Leader Theatrica! Depart-. Corps de Ballet, Glee Club. Music Hall Symphony Or- 
| ment, 7 East ISth St. N. ¥. C. chestra under the direction of Alexander Smaliens 
Se = 





‘Wer 3, i9ag- 


“The Emperor Waltz” 


Color 
Roland Culver - Lucile Watson - Richard Haydn 


Produced by Charles Brackett - Directed by Billy Wilder 





by TECHNICOLOR 
Harold Vermilyea 


Paramount Picture 








od 


| 





skates. 


with 
Supreme 
usual, 


YOUMAN BROS. & FRANCES | 


STRAND 0:2"). 





evening, 
“Howdy, 
glad to see you. 
for quite some time.” 


“Canon 
Films’ 
the dramatic 
jconvicts — fi ‘om the Colorado State | 


BOB CROSBY 


JERRY GRAY * THE CLARK SISTERS 
EXTRA! PAUL REGAN 


Buster 


factual 


Castle to 


Joseph T. Shiple 


“CANON CITY” NEXT 
TO CRITERION THEATRE 


City,”° Eagle 
drama 


escape of 


Subscribe to 
THE NEW LEADER 





MICHAEL CURTIZ eRoBUCTION 
wn OSCAR LEVANT +S. 2. SAKALL ponanova 

dwected by MICHAEL CURTIZ 
SIN PERSON | °,/* o4* 
AND THE CLUB 
15 ORCHESTRA 


TOY & WING 


depic 





Stars in’ Commend Decision” 
at the Fulton Theatre. 


Grace, Buck Pen- 
nington, and James Lisk team to- | 
| gether in an amusing Safari; 
the three rookies’ routine becomes | 
a Scotch Highland laugh number, 
little Paul 
among the comics, 
is the only Freddie Trenk- 
indescribable but 
in his antics on the ice. 
It all adds up to a wonder ful | the time they plan their spec- 
with everyone 
Mr. 


and 


boot. | 


as 


irresistible 


saying 
"1 

Ice!! We're very | their capture. 

You" ll be around | 


y. 


Lion 
ting 
twelve 


THE “ITS MAGIC! MUSICAL || 


WARNER BROS. ee 
r—~ 












































Hortense Monath will play an 
Mozart Concerto No. 21, in 

major, at the Lewisohn Stadium. 
138th Street and Amsterdam Ave., 
on Monday, July 5, with the New 
York Philharmonic - Symphony 
under the direction of Pierre 

Monteux. 


| Penitentiary at Canon City, will 
be the next attraction at Loew’s 
Criterion Theatre immediately 
jatter the current attraction, it 
| was announced today. 
| Told in semi-documentary style, 
the film traces the convicts from 
“break” the time of 


tacular to 


“Canon City” was made on 
| actual locations in the State 
prison and surrounding country- 


| side. Scott Brady, Jeff ‘Corey and 
| Stanley Clements appear in lead- 
| ing roles. Warden Roy Best plays 
himself, and approximately nine- 
| ty percent of the prisoners appear 
{in the film. 

The Eagle Lion film was writ- 
ten and directed by Crane Wilbur 
‘for Producer Walter T. Kane, 


| Bryan Foy was in charge of the 
| pr oduction. 








Cast of Loretta Young 
Thousonds 
5 Henry Wilcoxon 
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Scientifically Air Conditioned 


IVOLI 


B WAY AT 49th ST. 
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NEW YORK 


ON THE VARIETY STAGE 


IS RUSHING TO THAT 3-IN-1 
DAN DAILEY 


Give my Regards to Broadway 


TECHNICOLOR 
Directed by LLOYD BACON 


THE ANDREWS SISTERS 


We 


ekday 


Extra 


DEAN MARTIN 


JERRY LEWIS 


Prices CHILDREN 
under 12 years 50c incl. 


Tax 


ROXY 


SHOW! 


20th Centry-Fox 


Produced by WALTER MOROSCO 


ON THE ICE STAGE 
] “BAL MAS OCU E” 
| featuring 
CAROL LYNNE 
ARNOLD SHODA 


7th AVE. & 50th ST. 
Doors Open 10:30 A. M. 
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Political Action 


What does LLPE hope to accomplish 
in 1948? 


To be perfectly realistic and trank 


(Continued trom Page Nine) 
capable of truly democratic political 
action is obviously ridiculou 


* . 


Tarr HARTLEY Act or no we 
are going ahead with our program. In 
spite of the bypaths and detours to 
direct action we must make because 
of this act, we are going to be operat 
ing on election iay in full torce. There 
are going to be some new tares on 
Capite! hill next session to replace 
those who found out too late they can't 
subjugate independent = and 
American workingmen = and 
them to take it. But we can make 


proud 


expect 


beautiful resolut:ons and speeches, we 
can arrange broadcasts on the air, and 
mass meetings by the dozen. We can fill 
our publications full of political wis- 
dom. All these things are fine snd 
essential, but alone they will not ac- 
complish our objective. We will only 
deliver the vote in November, if we 
have done a hard grueling job of set 
ting up a flesh-and-blood organization 
un every precinct in this country. The 
geople who come to our meetings and 
read our publications are the people 
who will be at the polls on election day 
anyway. If we are to turn the tabies in 
November, we must tap the 56,000,000 
voters—who didn’t vote last election. 
This means personal calls on a neigh- 
bor to neighbor basis, a prod to get 
registered on time, a phone call re- 
minder the night before and on elec- 
tion day, a printed slate of our candi- 
dates in every voter’s hands to take to 
the polls, adequate car pools to take 
voters to the polls, and baby sitters if 
necessary so that every mother can 
cast her ballot. The big business can 
buy people to build a machine, but we 
can better than match every hired 
stooge with spirited volunteers. A 
volunteer army has always been far 
superior to a mercenary one 

There are more than 10,000 precincts 
in the US. The goal of LLPE is to have 
under the direction of each local teague 
a@ trade union political steward in each 
precinct with an assigned corps of 
volunteers each with his assigned area 
within his neighborhood. We are will 
ing to work in conjunction with a 
particular campaign committee and 
with other liberal organizations such 
as the ADA. However, we will not 
allow our own organization to become 
merely a part of some other organiza 
tion or of some candidate’s campaign 
committee. We want our organization 
truly independent and non-partisan 
and set up as a stand-by army {fo 
every election. If we were merely to 
lend our bodies to some candidate's 
campaign, we would become his serv 
ants and would have no organization 
When 


every public office holder knows that 


once his campaign was ove! 
there is a permanent LLPE organiza 
tion waiting at home watching his 
record on Capitol hill and ready to 
get the word into every home when 
he decides to make a wrong vote 
against the peoples interest, the pape 
will report a different brand of legisla 
tion coming out of Washington 
Survevs have shown that a large part 
of our people don't even know the 
congressman’s name, much less his vot 
ing record. If the people knew just how 
badly they were betrayed by the ve 
people thev elected, there wouldnt be 
a 39 percent vote but a 99 percent 


vote 


we have one immediate objectiv ind 
that is to take the balance of power in 
Congress away trom the reactionari 
and return it to those progressives who 
are now in the minority. 

This Congress has given us a wealth 
of actual case material to throw back 
in their teeth. It is up to ADA and to 
LLPE to tell the people back home 
how Congress tailed to provide the 
Americar with health insu: 
ance, decent housing legislation, ade 
quate old age benefits, a decent min! 
mum wage, and « ducational opportuni 
ties to our 10,000,000 illiterates. Tell 
them how they joined with the public 
power interests, with the profiteers 
and how they passed a soak the ppor 
and spare the rich tax bill. After all it 
wasn’t just the Taft-Hartley Act that 
they passed. . this Congress was just 
as bad for the non-trade unionist as it 
was for us. 

Thank God, we live in America 
where we can change this sorry situe 
tion with ballots instead of bullets But 
it takes more than grumbling. . we 
must get all the protests of the little 
people of America into the ballot box 
on election day, and we have to tell 
them why aud how to vote. Let’s work 
together and not divide our forces and 
squabble among ourselves. Let’s not 
throw away our votes on a hopeless 
protest vote for a splinter party candi 
date... let’s try to get together or, one 
candidate in each race and work as 
close teammates for victory. 

LLPE is here to stay and we will be 
in there plugging right along side the 
ADA and other progressive organiza- 
tions. Together we can return the 
Congress to the people. 


average 


Comintern Principles 


(Continued trom Page Six) 
remember that he is rot a ‘legislator,’ 
bound to seek agreements, but an agi- 
tator. detailed iwto the enemys cump 
to carry out Party orders.” 

Under these conditions, how can it 
be argued that Communists have the 
“right” to participate in government 
institutions which they have pledged 
themselves to destroy. into whose leg- 
islative halls they go only to agitate 
and wreck. which they describe as 
“enemy camps” and where they are 
not free agents but subject to inter- 
national—i. e., Russian—control? 


> + * 


A FUNDAMENTAL error made by 
Western statesmen, during and since 
the war. and entertained by many 
publicists—notably Walter Lippmann 

is that the Russians would be, or are, 
willing to agree to a partition of the 
world into “orbits” or “spheres of in- 
fluence,” along familiar lines of power 
politics. 

The Soviet Union and Comintern are 
genuine believers in “One World.” 
They do not, however, believe that one 
world can be constructed via the 
United Nations or such schemes as 
world federalism. 

When, for instance, in 1935 and 1936 
the Soviets had every reason to fear 
an imminent German attack they 
fought for the very me.sures which 
they now oppose in the United Na- 
tions: The definition of aggression; and 
the duty of the League to preserve 
the territorial integrity of member 
states and to apply sanctions against 
aggressors. But temporary tactics in 
no way modify the objective all tactics 
are designed to serve: World revolu- 
tion. 





“Understanding 
Russia 


(Continued from Page Five) 
the Soviets’ postwar expansion, this 
new Soviet aggrandizement could 
only increase the friction and there- 
fore the danger of war. 

The Soviet-Nazi pact of August, 
1939, was a_ spheres-of-influence 
agreement. It gave Russia new ter- 
ritory and fixed the lines beyond 
which neither nation was to ad- 
vance. Before long, however, they 
were quarreling about further ex- 
pansion, and the end was war. The 
Yalta’ pacts of Feb., 1945, likewise 
constituted a  spheres-of-influence 
arrangement, The three map-carv- 
ing major powers determined the 
fate of small nations that were not 
represented. It was immoral and 
imperialistic and has resulted in the 
present world tension 

Understandings” of the 1907 va 
riety between two great powers 
either lead to an alliance to make 
war on a third country or to a wai 
between themselves. An American- 
Russian “understanding” on Wal- 
lace’s terms would be a threat fo 
world peace, a rebuff to our demo- 
cratic friends abroad and a betraval 
of decency. 
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SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 
WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 
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Italian Unity 


(Continued from Page Seven) 
The victory of the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party renders more than ever 
imperative the formation of a strong 
democratic Socialist party which 
will defend the interests of the 
working class and of Italian civiliza- 
tion not only from the attacks of the 
Communists, but also from the likely 
assaults on the part of reactionaries 
who use the fight against Commu- 
nism as a pretext to menace the 
legitimate aspirations of the people. 

The realization of this need is 
becoming even more widespread 
among the workers and the middle 
class, and even among those who 
had fallen prey to Communist 
illusions. 

* * - 

Trade Union Alliance to Defend 
Labor Organizations From the 
Communist Dictatorship 


A NOTHER important political 
event which has recently taken 
place in Italy has been the formation 
of a trade union alliance among the 
various minority groups of the Gen- 
eral Confederation of Labor. The 
initiative was taken by the organized 
workers belonging to the Socialist 
Workers Party, the Republican 
Party, and the Christian Democratic 
Party. The aim was to defend trade 
union rights from the usurpation of 
the Social-Communists. This alliance 

publish a manifesto 

addressed to the working class which 
will invite all non-Communist work- 
ers to join it to achieve the inde- 
pendence of the labor movement 
from the influence of Moscow 

The announcement of this alliance 
has aroused great interest. The en- 
tire Italian press has devoted much 
attention to it. The Communists have 
denounced it as inimical to the 
working class. But their impreca- 
tions have only served to prove the 
effectiveness and popularity of this 
move. 


will soon 


If, trom time to time, Stalin op 


others deny that peace !s compatible 


with a world divided into Communist 
and non-Communist states. thal, again, 
is tactical. The basic tenet was ex. 
pressed by Manuilsky in the last Com- 
intern Congress: 

“It is undeniable that wars will re- 
main mevitable as long as capitalism 
exists.” 

It is, therefore, futile to hope that 
the Soviets will enter into any inter- 
national agreement which would bing 
them to defend a non-Communist state 
against any aggressor, or subject its 
own armaments to internationa! con- 
trol, or submit to the judgments of 
non-Communist courts, or restrict— 
under sanctions—its freedom of action, 
Communists were, logically, unwilling 
to defend bourgeois democracies 
against Fascist attacks until the Soviet 
“Fatherland” was involved. 

The power of the Communist move- 
ment lies in the fact that it recognizes 
a requirement of history: One World 
~—and that in this, it has no effective 
rivals. It is the only supra-national, 
absolutely centralized and disciplined 
world party and world creed. No 
powerful democratic state has yet 
clearly formulated and_ vigorously 
promoted an alternative plan for col- 
lective security involving limitations 
on sovereignty. 


HOW RICH ARE LABOR UNIONS? 

Labor Unions are vigorous and 
rich, says Life magazine in its May 
31 issue. 

Well, Life, we agree that they're 
vigorous but we want to argue about 
how rich they are. You say, in your 
own magazine, that the top 32 unions 
in the country have a total of $224, 
000,000 available. 

Is that rich? Standard Oil of New 
Jersey alone made $268,000,000 in 
net profits last year. Just one com- 
pany made more money in a year 
than a pack of labor unions could 
save up in a lifetime! 

Who's rich? 

Int'l Oil Worker 


SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 

Eastern Regional S.D.F. Convention 
meeting jointly with New York City 
Convention will be held September 1/7, 
18, 19. The position of the S.D.F. on 
national and international problems, 
on the elections, and unification of 
Socialist forces in the U.S.A. will be 
discussed and acted upon. . . . Bushkill 
Pa.— A number of S.D.F. speakers will 
speak at the morning forum of Unity 
House. August Claessens will speak on 
July 19, 20, 21, 22, on “Current Social 
and Political Problems.” . . . Philadel- 
phia, Pa. campaign is in progress 10 











build up the James H. Maurer Branch | 


in membership and effectiveness. Next 
meeting early in July. 


A new radio program on WEVD 

entitled “Roads to Freedom” and 
sponsored by the S.D.F. will start 
Tuesday, July 6, 10 to 10:30 p. m 
; and will continue every Tuesday in 
July and August. 
} Topic “Labor Looks at the G.O.P 
Convention.” Speakers: Francis 
| Downing, Auto Workers: Nathaniel 
M. Minkoff, Dressmakers Joint 
Board; Bernard Rifkin, Paper Mill 
Workers; Algernon Lee and Liston 
M. Oak, Social Democratic Federa 
tion. Subsequent topics: Are Ou 
Liberties in Danger?: Labor Looks 
at the Democratic Convention: Is 
| World Federation Possible?: The 
Struggle Over Germany; The Strug 
gle Over Asia; The Presidential 
Campaign: Proposed Roads to Free 
dom. 


New York City Central Commitiet 


meets Wednesday, July 7, 8:30 p. ™ 

. Wm. Karlin Branch held its Jas! 
meeting for the season last Monday 
with .a talk by Louis P. Goldber 


* Activities will be resumed in Septem 


ber. 
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ment sets up can be used without fessional anti-Semites and all the rest? 
; challenge. It means nothing in gen- Any reasonable man would be for dis- 
. eral law. closure of all pertinent facts about 
4 ° . . any organization in any public rela- 
tionship. Disclosure is already re- 
: Fatinc to deprive Communists by quired in a dozen such relationships— 
law of their freedom to operate or for licenses, second-class mailing privi- 
figuring it would be against democ- leges, lobbying, political campaigning, 
? racy, a lot of earnest advocates of foreign agency. I have no doubt, more 
| action now embrace disclosure as the could be disclosed about public activi- 
| right antidote. This is the bright ties with legitimate reason. 
thought advanced by the House Com- But I would question the value of 
| mittee on Un-American Activities to any such remedy, especially in rela- 
support the Mundt-Nixon bill. It is tion to Communists. Who does not 
on its face a criminal statute which know already all the essentials about 
' makes advocacy of Communist doc- the Communists and their fronts? What 
trines a crime and then proceeds to good would it do to have what is 
make Communists register. All who known generally registered officially? 
, register thereby confess a crime. But {is the Wallace campaign measurably 
A they are “disclosed.” This fine double weaker because it has been proved 
J edge gives both advocates of outlawry that the Communists inspired it? 
: and of disclosure a weapon. They can Would disclosing it officially make the 
2 have it both wavs fact clearer? Is a Communist-inspired 
Disclosure is an attractive idea. But front organization weaker because 
why should only Communists disclose that fact proved, or the Attorney 
their operations?) Why not the Klan General lists it as “subversive”? He 
SUANANEUAUURUAEHA AERC UTA AUUUUULHAUAALEAEAUUA UY { CUTLIP LLL LLCO CE 
e 
The Tamiment Essary Contest 
a The contest committee of the annual prize essay contest of the Tamiment 
i Social and Economic Institute publicly announced the winners of this year’s 
pas competition on the subject: “An American Program for Peace in the Present 
ms, World Crisis,” at the award ceremonies at Camp Tamiment, Tamiment, Pa.. 
of on June 27. On this page we print a photograph of some of the prize winners. 
be Other prize essayists not included in the photo are: Marris L. Woffard, Jr. 
kill (University of Chicago)—$150 Third Prize; Arthur McLean Stillman (Brown 
will University)—also Third Prize; Robert G. B. B. Wallace (Harvard)—Fourth 
ay Prize; other fourth prize winners: J. Elwood Popham (Eastern Illinois State 
sca College), Alfred L. Petrone (Yale), John R. Filsinger (Thiel College), James 
.del- M. Seligman (Drexel Institute of Technology), Jacqueline H. Bassler, Abra- 
s to ham Breitman (University of Denver). The cash prizes totalled $3,000. 
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THE TAMIMENT ESSAY PRIZE WINNERS 
Pictured above are some of the prize winners in the $3,000 essay contest of the Tamimeni Social and Economic Institute after 
they received their share of the prize money. The subject this year of the annual contest was: “An American Program for 
Peace in the Present World Crisis.” College students throughout the U.S. were eligible. Among those able to appear in person 
for their awards on June 27 were (left to right): JAMES V. GRASSO (Harward)—Ist prize of $1,000; Cadet ROBERT T. FALLON 
(West Point)—one of the ten fourth prizes—$100; HENRY E. WINE (Miami University)—fourth prize, $100; MARVIN R. 
BRANDT (Columbia University), with his wife from Rome, Italy—$100 fourth prize: BEN JOSEPHSON, Director of the Tami- 
ment Institute and one of the chairman of the 14th Annual Conference: BEN BLAKER, Associate Director of the Tamiment In 


stitute and Director in charge of the Conference, held at Tamiment, Pa. 


Second Prize, LEO TROY (Columbia University). 


Not present in the photo is the winner of the $500 





(Continued from Page One) 


American Civil Liberties 


and the America Firsters and the pro- 




















has over a hundred on the list; and 
who remembers what they are? Who 
reads the voluminous list of registered 
foreign agents? Hardly a dozen in- 
quiries a year are made of the futile 
little registration bureau in the De- 
partment of Justice. 

The Taft-Hartley Act requirement 
of non-Communist oaths has not e€x- 
posed or ousted Communists; but it has 
aroused the almost universal indig- 
nation of organized labor and stiffened 
the already stiff back of John L. Lewis. 
The lobbying act has revealed some 
pretty fancy lobbyists; it has disclosed 
the wealthy supporters of Communist- 
front organizations. But it has had no 
apparent effect on their operations or 
income. Nobody seems to have been 
discredited or shut up shop as a result 
of any of the disclosure measures. 

But publicity and exposure are an- 
other matter. That job is best handled 


by the press and private agencies. 
They keep it up-to-date, relevant, 
alive, as no official registration will. 
And the agencies act as well. The 
unions are doing a capable house- 
cleaning of Communists; no govern- 
ment agency could deal more effec- 


tively than the unions with their Com- 
munists and fellow-travelers 

I am not opposed to the disclosure 
of anything affecting public business. 
I just don’t think the principle means 
as much as its proponents foresee, 
especially in combating Communism. 
Where the facts are likely to be em- 
barrassing, ways will be found under 
any law to conceal them. The corpo- 
rations have managed pretty well to 
conceal their campaign contributions. 
The Communists would find ways of 
hiding their control of fronts and the 
inside operations of the Party. They, 
too, have lawyers. 

All these proposals add up to fears 
of the chicanery and fanaticism of the 
Communists. Anti-Communism, like 
fear, is in itself a poor counselor. Pre- 
occupation with it gets over into re- 
action or is at best a defense of the 
status quo. Anti-Communism, too, often 
becomes anti-democratic. That is the 
basic trouble with the Mundt-Nixon 
bill and all similar notions of com- 
bating Communism. It is trite by now 
to say that only a vigorous and virile 
democratic program will lick Com- 
munism. Even Truman has said it. So 
has Dewey. But it means more than 
a slogan to some of us. It means not 
merely political democracy with rights 
fairly granted to everybody. It means 
the extension of democracy on fronts 
where entrenched power and privilege 
resist. It is racial equality, anti- 
monopoly, public ownership, less for 
the big boys, more for the little fel- 
lows. It’s what every progressive wants 
and must fight for if a free democracy 
is to be the instrument of advancing 
power against reaction and Commu- 
nism alike. 


—~A Letter to — 
Our Readers: 


In any country where the firm 
grip of totalitarianism establ- 
lishes itself over a people, un- 
derground stories become iop 
ular and make the rounds in 
parlors and beer halls. 

During the past decade such 
stories have frequently been 
reported from Germany and the 
USSR. The latest to reach our 
desk is one about four Czech 
intellectuals, a lawyer, a doc- 
tor, an engineer, and an enter- 
tainer who jestingly posed as 
a Communist. 

Their discussion concerned 
the relative age of their profes- 
sions, and ran something like 
this: 

“All of you worthy gentlemen 
should readily admit that the 
legal profession is the oldest in 
history, for you all know from 
your reading of the Bible that 
one of the first tales told is of 
the murder of Abel. Now, cer- 
tainly, the aid of a man of law 
was required to see that justice 
was done.” 

“Yes, but even before that, 
there was an extremely delicate 
operation that had to be per- 
formed to create Eve from 
Adam's rib” claimed the doc- 
tor. 

“But, gentlemen, even before 
Cain, or Adam, there was the 
vast engineering problem of 
the creation of the world it- 
self, and no profession could 
be older than mine, because 
before he creation of the earth 
there was nothing but chaos.” 

At this point the Communist 
peseur beamed with delight and 
said, “No doubt, you all have 
strong claims to the oldest pro- 
fession, but as our colleague has 
just pointed out, before the 
creation of the earth there was 
nothing but -haos—now surely 
gentlemen, you know who cre- 
ated chaos.” 

Such stories are always pop- 
ular in underground move- 
ments and wherever anti-totali- 
tarians assemble, but, unfortu- 
nately, they do not help to de- 
troy the Communist and Fascist 
terror. But, if effectively used, 
Stephen Naft’s new pamphlet 
“Answer Please! Questions to 
the Communist!” can be ex- 
tremely useful in the struggle 
against Stalinism. 

This series of politically de- 
vastating questions should be 
widely circulated. See to it 
that every Wallaceite and fel- 
low-traveler gets a copy. Do- 
nate one, or more copies to 
your local library. For imme- 
diate delivery, place your order 
TODAY. 

25¢ Per Cog; 
$1.00 for Five Copies 

THE NEW LEADER, 

7 East 15th Street, 

New York 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $ 
for . copies of Stephen 
Naft’s pamphlet “ANSWER 
PLEASE! QUESTIONS TO 
THE COMMUNISTS.” 
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Where the News Ends 


By Wiliam Henry Chamberlin 











Philadelphia Story: 1948 


pas HE Republican Party probably put its best 
| vote-getting foot foremost when it chose 
the Dewey-Warren ticket at Philadelphia. 

soth candidates have established reputations as 
vigorous campaigners; both are governors ol 
populous states with a sizable combined bloc 
of votes-in the electoral college. The selection 
of Warren in preference to some conservative 
isolationist has improved the Republican pros 
pects 

The selection of the Dewey-Warren ticket 
porbably removes the possibility that General 
Kisenhower might become available as the 
Democratic nominee. Eisenhower might con- 
ceivably have allowed himself to be drafted 1f 
the Republican Old Guard had brought about 
the selection of a 1948 Harding. But Dewey and 
Warren are widely considered to represent a 
middle-of-the-road, if not a “progressive” type 
of Republicanism. They are not likely to chal 
lenge, the General out of his self-elimination 
from the political scene 

Looking back over the hectic, steamy days of 
the Republican convention, one reaches the 
conclusion that the best machine won. On the 
eve of the convention Dewey was in a position 
1 Once promising and vulnerable. He was out 
front, but without a first ballot majority. 


Experience has shown that a candidate i 


this position often loses the prize by getting 
bogged down in deadlock. The expectation that 
Dewey and Taft would tie the convention up in 
a deadlock, requiring the selection of a compro- 
mise nominee, was the main basis for the wide 
spread expectation that Senator Vandenberg, 
who had undertaken no active campaign, would 
emerge as the final choice of the convention. 

But Dewey was stronger and Taft was weake: 
than had been foreseen. And the New York 
eovernor’s able team of political aides and coun- 
sellors kept his strength in a dynamic condition. 
The anti-Dewey “coalition” lacked positive 
leadership and could not agree on an alternative 
candidate. 


Wirnin the 


phraseology which is customary in such docu- 


limits of the vague, elastic 


ments the Republican platform seems to assure 
continuity of the bipartisan foreign policy 
which has been in effect during recent years 
Koth Dewey and Warren are personally on 
record in favor of the full ERP program which 
the House Appropriations Committee tried to 
whittle down 

The isolationist o1 
party succeeded in eliminating a proposed state- 
ment in the platform which would have been 
1 direct censure of the action of the House 
Republican majority in cutting ERP appropria- 
tions. But it got little other comfort either in 
the nominees or in the platform. Advocates of 
this viewpoint may fret and fume but there is 
no political camp to which they can secede. For 
the midwesterrf isolationist Republicans are 
usually strongly conservative in their attitude 
mu. domestic affairs. They would not be soothed 
or attracted by the Pied Piper croonings of 
Henry Wallace and Glen Taylor. 

A presidential election year is likely to pose 
the question whether the convention system 
of selecting candidates is necessary and desir- 
able. Harry Daugherty (of unsavory memory) 
dropped a phrase about “the smoke-filled 
room” in which the candidate would be chosen; 
and one sensed a nervous defensive attitude 
toward this implication of a boss-manipulated 
vathering during the recent convention. 

But it is easier to point out defects in the 
convention system than it is to suggest a 
feasible alternative. Candiates might, of course, 
be selected on a nationwide primary basis. But, 
except in the rare cases when a single figure 
was overwhelmingly popular, such a method 


nationalist” wing in the 


16 


would not lead to a clear majority for anyone 
and would encourage splits and personal parties 
A convention does lead to a selection, good, bad 
or indifferent; and this selection is usually ac- 
cepted by the party rank-and-file. And, as the 
log-jam on important legislation which is a reg- 
ular feature of the end of Congressional sessions 
indicates, the American legislative machine 
needs more, rather than less of a sense of re- 
sponsibility for getting essential laws enacted. 
A Revealing Historical Preference 


A MAN’S historical preferences may well be 
a guide to his psvchology. Henry Wallace re- 





cently entered the historical lists as a champig 
of Thadeus Stevens and the Congress in which” 
Stevens was a leading figure. : 








It has always seemed to be that the spirit of 
hatred and merciless revenge against the de 
feated South of which Stevens was the incarng. 
tion (he might be called the Morgenthau of hig 
age) was profoundly discreditable. Some, at 
least, of the blame for retarded social attitudes 
and strained race relations in the South must 
be attributed to the “carpetbag” methods of so. 
called reconstruction and to the bitter racial] 
and sectional antagonisms which resulted. 




















Stevens promoted a postwar policy that wag 
the very antithesis of Lincoln’s ideal “With 
malice towards none, with charity for all,” of 
Grant’s simple generosity when he told Lee at 
Appomatox that the Southern officers should 
keep their horses for the spring ploughing, 
Moreover, under the leadership of Stevens the 
United States came closer to the danger of be. 
coming a one-party state than at any time be 
fore or since. A fanatical, vindicative program, 
driven through without the moderating and 
softening effects of constitutional checks and 
balances: is not this the dream pattern of 
Wallace himself? His praise of Stephens is self- 
revealing. 








Editorials— 


Green Light on the Draft 
N the closing davs of Congress, weary and 
I election-anxious legislators kept one eye or 
the bills in the hopper and the other on that 
train ticket back home. The Republicans were 
half-way on their journey to Philadelphia to 
select their candidate for President. And 
cloaked by this spirit of political exodus was 4 
possible tragedy that coud have fully rivalled 
the election of the next president in importance. 
Consider the facts. In Europe, the Soviet 
Union was pulling the reins tight. British and 
American armed strength weakened by the 
postwar demobilization frenzy, was further on 
the wane. In the US voluntary enlistments had 
flagged below minimal! needs. The Soviet Union 
backed aggression with huge mechanized 
armies while the US answered with documents 
The handful of isolated troops which remained 
on the continent was woefully inadequate 
Our only weapon was a grim scowl. 

Astute military and political observers knew 
that even the immediate restitution of a limited 
peacetime draft would hardly diminish the 
nature of our current power inferiority. But 
its importance lay in its significance as a portent. 
The draft could be equated with a blunt state- 
ment of unequivocal policv. The appeasement 
era had at long last ended 

The near tragedy was that until the last min- 
utes of our sad Congress, it seemed as if the 
small shout that was to be the draft was to be 
reduced to a whisper. And even the whisper 
was nearly silenced by the long mocking 
whistle of a filibuster—jointly conducted by 
pro-Wallaceites actively aided by feudal isols- 
tionist spokesmen who remain in Congress 

It will be remembered that another draft— 
shortly before Pearl Harbor—also survived bv 
a hair-line margin. But now, at long last, the 
draft is law—and it is removed from partisan 
politics in the coming election. It now remains 
for the Administration to issue clear-cut and 
definite information on its schedule and arrange- 
ments. It pains the entire American public thai 
it is necessary for its youth to be enlisted in a 
peacetime army. But it must be done—and let’s 
do it right. Every potential draftee has a right 
to know how he stands and what he can expect. 
so that he can plan his adjustment. We owe 
that much, at the very least, to our young men. 


Interdependence Day 


N July 4, 1776, our 13 thinly populated 
O colonies severed their ties with Great 

Britain. The assigned reasons were var- 
ious acts of tyranny attributed to the govern- 
ment of King George III. On the eve of July 4. 
1948, our State Department reveals an agree- 
ment recently signed by Britain and USA in 
which the descendants of our erstwhile op- 
pressors promise to observe a long list of re- 
strictions prescribed by us. There are not want- 
ing in the House of Commons members who 
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loudly proclaim that we protagonists of inde 
pendence and liberty have now become the 
hateful oppressors. On both sides of the water 
it must be acknowledged that vast changes 
have taken place during the 172 years between 
ihe two Independence Days. 

On this side of the Atlantic the chief altera- 
tion has been in matters of size and wealth and 
power, rather than in basic political principles, 
The British Empire, in the meantime, has un 
dergone transformations in its basic character 
and position. In 1776 it was approaching world 
domination. In 1948 it is coming to an end as 
empire and in the character of a Commonwealth 
is learning to accept a rating in power and 
wealth far lower than the one to which it has 
been accustomed. In these terms Britain and 
America have reversed their relations. In mat 
ters of political principles they are constantly 
coming closer. 

How drastic have been the transformations 
within the British sphere is illustrated by cer 
tain provisions of the recently signed agree 
ment under the terms of which the peoples of 
the Empire and Commonwealth will enjoy the 
privileges of the European Recovery Plan. Brit 
ain herself promises to balance her budget, 
maintain her currency, prevent the operatiol 
of international cartels, etc. But these restric 
tions are not binding upon colonies and domir 
ions until each has given its separate ratifiew 
tion. Imperial power is ended. 

With the memories of two wars fought side 
by side and in recognition of our cooperation 
under the terms of the Marshall Plan the tw 
great powers might well celebrate an inte® 
dependence day on the coming July Fourth. 
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